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Outwitting the Red Indians 

In the autumn of 1785 a boy of fifteen set off ^vith two 
Indians to walk the hundred and fifty miles from 
Churchill to Fort York along the shores of Hudson Bay, 

Such was David Thompson’s first taste of explora- 
tion in Canada. Little more than a year before he had 
been walking the streets of London; now he was ap- 
prenticed to the famous Hudson Bay Company for 
seven years. 

He made himself an expert surveyor and spent the 
rest of his life mapping Canada from Hudson Bay to 
the Pacific. He opened up new routes never before 
trodden by a white man. During those years of wander- 
ing he met with many adventures not only of Nature’s 
making — ^mountain and rapid — but with the Indian 
tribes who still roamed at will over their ancient 
territories. 

Thompson was able to get on good terms with most 
Red Indians, but there were times when his fate was 
in their hands, and then it was only by his coolness 
and daring that he came through. 

We always think of the Red Indians as experts in 
all outdoor knowledge — ^in woodcraft, in tracking, and 
in the handling of tlieir birchbark canoes. But some 
were by no means as skilled as legend makes them. 
Here is one incident, which shows that the white man 
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knew more about canoeing, for instance, than the 
Indians. 

In June 1796 Thompson set out to explore the maze 
of rivers rvhich lies between Reindeer Lake and La 'C 
Athabasca. His only companions were two young 
Chepaivyan Indians, one named Kozdaw and me 
other cahed Paddy because, as Thompson said, his 
real name was too much of a tongue-twister. Neither 



was accustomed to canoe-work on a river full of rapids 
and falls. This was a serious handicap as they were to 
discover, for had tliey been expert canoeists Thompson 
would not have lost his trousers ! 

The three men were rvorking their way up a river 
to^s'aTds a tivelve-foot fah. At times they had to take 
the canoe out of the water and carry it round some 
obstacle or particularly difficult part of the river. This 
is what is meant by a ‘portage’. As they were con- 
stantly getting in and out of the water tliey had taken 
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off their trousers and put them in the canoe. They 
worked in tlieir hunter’s shirts of leather. 

Thompson was in the canoe as they got nearer the 
fall, while the two Indians were towing at the end of a 
rope. They came to a birch tree gro^ving at the edge 
of the water and so far out that there was no footing 
between it and the river. When they got to this spot 
the Indians stopped and had an argument as to which 
side of the tree they should take the rope. Had they 
been skilled canoeists they would not have hesitated 
for a moment. 

Meantime Thompson’s position became more and 
more dangerous. The strength of the current was 
swinging the canoe across the stream and it was likely 
to be overturned at any moment. He shouted at the 
Indians. 

‘Go on! Take the rope this side. Hurry up!’ 

But the noise of the rapids and the fall drowned his 
voice and the two men went on arguing witli their 
backs turned to their leader’s danger. 

There was not a minute to lose; so he took out his 
knife and cut the rope. His hope was that he could 
somehow manage to steer the canoe and enter the 
rapids below bow-first instead of broadside-on. But 
his hope was defeated. 

The fierce current took the canoe as if it were a 
branch of a tree and flung it down the rapids. 

Thompson was pitched out and carried along under 
water. He struck with his feet on the bottom and when 
he came up he was in comparatively calm water quite 
close to the canoe, which was floating bottom up. 


( 
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He grasped the canoe and, as he was in shallow 
water, brought it to the shore. His alarmed com- 
panions ran along tlie beach to help him. All tlieir 
possessions had been thrown out, including their 
trousers ! 

After some search amongst the rocks by tlie shore, 
they managed to rescue their small tent of grey cotton, 
the gun, and the box ivhich contained the precious 
surveying instruments and maps. 

They divided the tent into three and fashioned 
rough coverings of them to replace their trousers. 
Thompson discovered that his left foot was bleeding 
badly. The flesh had been torn away from heel to 
toe on the rocks. He bound up the wound with a bit 
of his share of the tent. i 

Their position was desperate; no food, no ammuni- 
tion, almost naked, and in a wild and uninhabited 
part of the country. Thompson’s foot gave him much 
trouble as he struggled over the rocky ground. The 
Indians were almost in despair. 

They managed to make fire with the aid of the flint 
of the gun and the hunter’s knife. But food was their 
greatest need. 

One day they spotted an eagle’s nest about sixteen 
feet up in a birch tree. The parent birds were not 
visible, so Kozdaw climbed up to see if the young were 
there. He found two young eagles, but no sooner was 
he there than the parent birds seemed to arrive out of 
nowhere and attacked him. The other two men drove 
them off with stones. 

The eagles did not give much of a meal, but it was 
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something. And here Thompson learnt from the 
Indians. He ate fat as well as flesh, but tire Indians 
ate the flesh and rubbed tlieir bodies with the fat. He 
was ver)' ill afterwards, and the Indians explained that 
the fat was always dangerous to eat but it was a useful 
protection against cold if rubbed into the skin- — it had 
never occurred to them to advise the white man. 

They became very weak and it was with great diffi- 
culty that they managed to keep going, but just when 
they were at their last gasp they fell in \vith two 
tents of Ghepa^vyans, who fed them and gave them 
shoes and ammunition and an old kettle, but no trousers. 

So they were able to find their way back to their 
base and make preparations for another expedition. 

Thompson was a man of strict principles in his 
dealings with Indians, and as they found they could 
always trust him, he seldom had trouble. One of his 
laws was ‘No spirits’. He knew how the drinking of 
spirits — especially the crude kind sold to Indians — 
ruined them. But sometimes he had to be ingenious 
in the methods he adopted for carrying out his oivn 
rule. His partners in the fur trade had no such scruples ; 
they knew that better bargains would be obtained 
when the Indians had first been fuddled with liquor. 

Here is one example of how Thompson got over 
this difficulty. His partners had insisted that he should 
take two kegs of spirits with Ifirn on one trading ex- 
pedition in ffie mountains. He reluctandy agreed and 
set out. 

At length they reached the mountain pass through 
which they had to travel. The path was narrow and had 
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Steep and rugged rocks on cither side of it, so that only 
one horse could get along at a time. 

Thompson picked out the most vicious of his horses, 
and tied the two kegs of spirit one on either side of it. 
It was not long before tlie kegs were being bumped 
vigorously against tlie outjutting rocks. Soon they 
were both smashed and the spirit emptied itself out 
on the path. 

This trick was so successful that Thompson’s part- 
ners came to the conclusion that it was no good trying 
to make him sell spirits to the Indians, so from that 
time onwards he was able to keep to his rule. 

For some years Thompson’s work was in the east 
and north of Canada, but his great ambition .was to 
get to the Rocky Mountains in the west, and to reach 
the Pacific. It was not until 1806 that he was able to 
set out for the west. 

He now had to face a new difficulty — hostile Indians. 
So far he had had little or no trouble with the Indians 
of the plains ; they had been glad to trade furs with him, 
for they found him honest and straightforward in his 
dealings. But the tribes which lived on the eastern 
slopes of the Rockies were a very different problem. 

Like all mountain-bred people, they were tougher 
and more warlike than their fellows of the plains. One 
tribe in particular, the Peagans, were determined that 
no white man should settle in their territory or pass 
beyond the Rockies. For many years they had been 
successful. 

At last an opportiuiity seemed to come. Thompson 
heard that the tribe had left their usual hunting 
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grounds and had moved towards the east and 
time the way was open. Thompson therefore got tps 
party together and set off. . , 

The route they took was just north of the Unite 
States Boundary. They followed the Saskatchewan 
River, crossed the Pass to the Columbia River ^ 
near what is now called Lake Windermere they built a 
strongly fortified trading post known as KootanaeHou^* 
The site chosen was along the steep bank of the 
river; this protected them firom sudden attack on th^ 
side. The other three sides were stockaded, ivitn 
bastions at the comers. Heavy timber was used so 
that the place was bullet proof. 

It must be remembered that at that time the Indians 
no longer made use of bows and arrows for fighting 
but ivere accustomed to the use of firearms; indeed 
these find ammunition were the chief things bartered 
for furs. So that the white traders were in a way 
busily arming the very people who might prove 
dangerous as enenues. 

Here Thompson settled down and hunted and ex- 
plored for some months. Trading goods followed him 
and he made ready to get into touch \vith any Indians 
who would barter with him. 

All the time he kept careful "vvatch for Peagans. But 
he sa\v none for many months. 

.^.t last two Peagans came as if on a fidcndly visit. 
But Thompson knew what their arrival meant; they 
had been sent by their War Chief, Kootanac Appee, 
to spy out the land and to see hotv strongly fortified 
the trading post was. 
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He Spoke plainly to them. 

‘You are come as spies,’ he said, ‘and intend to 
destroy us. But many of you will die before you do so. 
Go back to your Gliief and tell him so.’ ^ 

Then he boldly took tliem all over the place and 
showed them how strong the fortifications were. 

So they left, and again for several months there was 
peace. 

One occupation Thompson had in addition to his 
fur hunting and surveying; he made some beautiful 
panoramic sketches of the Rockies. These are stiU 
preserved and they show a wonderful accuracy of 
eye and hand. 

He knew that sooner or later the Peagans would 
move, and when a band of forty arrived he was ready 
for them. They pitched their teepees close to the House 
and waited. Their plan apparently was to starve out 
the white men. 

The garrison consisted of Thompson and six men; 
they had ten guns, plenty of ammunition, and sufficient 
dried provisions to last them for some time. Water they 
drew up at night firom the river running below one of 
the walls. 

For three weeks they were besieged. Then suddenly 
the Indians struck camp and disappeared. Thompson 
suspected this was a ruse, so he was careful not to go 
far from the House. 

It was only in after years when he had made friends 
with the Peagans that he learnt the whole story. This 
first band of forty were under a minor Chief, who was 
instructed to take the House, kill the white men, but 
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on no account to lose any of his men. This latter or e 
he found was impracticable, so he gave up the job an 
went back to the main tribe to report. • _ 

Again there was a pause. Then after a coup e o 
weeks, two more Peagans visited the House. It ^ 
repetition of what had happened before. 

Once more Thompson took them all over t e 
House and showed them how well it was protecte ■ 
Then he decided to tr)'^ another method of keeping the 
peace. 

‘Wliich way are you returning?’ he asked. 

They pointed to the north, and indicated that tlreir 
Chief was one day’s march off. 

‘Return then to your Chief with these presents,’ 

He gave them a generous parcel of tobacco, a fine 
pipe of red porphyry and an ornamented pipe stem. 

What happened when the warriors got back was 
described to Thompson by the Chief himself. 

The two Indians reported what they had seen, and put 
before the Chief the presents. The Chief eyed the tobacco 
longingly, for he had none. For a time he remained 
in silence. Then he spoke to the waiting warriors. 

‘You all know me, who I am, and what I am. I 
have attacked tents ; my knife could cut through them, 
and our enemies had no defence against us, and I am 
ready to do so again, but to go and fight against logs 
of wood, that a bullet cannot get through, and with 
people we cannot see, is what I will not do; I go no 
further.’ 

With that he cut off a piece of tobacco, filled the 
pipe, and smoked. The war was off! 
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These are only a few incidents in the life of this 
almost-forgotten pioneer who did so much to explore 
Canada. His maps are his only monument, for he 
died in poverty at the age of eighty-seven and was 
buried in an unmarked grave. 

It has been said that one reason for the neglect of 
his work lay in his own character. ‘He never talked 
much, or boasted of his own exploits and it was not 
until his note-books and maps were published more 
than fifty years after his death that Canada learnt 
what it owed to him. 
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Imprisoned in China 

When T. T. Cooper came to write an account of bis 
adventures in China he called himself ‘a pioneer o 
commerce’. That does not sound very rom^tic, oii 
attempts to open up trade with remote regions b^ve 
often led to strange adventures and even to sudden 
death, and as much courage and resourcefulness are 
required as by the explorer. 

It was in the year 1867 that Cooper planned ^ 
expedition. He was then living at' Shanghai, and be 
saw the advantages of opening up a route for 
between China and India, but there were many diffi- 
culties to be overcome. 

A glance at the map wiU show you that if you follow 
along the River Yangtze-kiang from Shanghai west- 
wards, you will come to a town named Bathang on 
the borders of that mysterious country Tibet. If yoi^ 
could cross over the gap between Bathang and the 
• River Brahmaputra, you would be able to reach the 
Bay of Bengal. The two rivers indeed suggest a natural 
highway between Shanghai and Calcutta. A shorter 
gap leads to the Irrawaddy and so down to Burma. 

Such were the facts that Cooper studied, and the 
more he thought about them the more firmly was he 
convinced that it was worth the risks involved to at- 
tempt to pioneer the route. The critical stage would be 
that gap between Bathang and the Brahmaputra. 
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At that time the borders of Tibet were overrun by 
lawless bands, and the Chinese Government had httle 



or no control over them. Indeed the central govern- 
ment exercised little authority over the oudying pro- 
vinces; provided tribute was paid fairly regularly the 
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ofScials were left to manage affairs how they liked. A 
passport from Pekin could not be relied on once t e 
borders of Tibet were approached, and Cooper won 
have to depend on the goodwill of the maudlins; 
these members of the ruling class were distinguisbe 
by coloured buttons which indicated their exact rank* 
The most dangerous part of his joimney would be 
through Tibet. That country was tlien closed to ^ 
foreigners, and was almost unknown to Europeans ; 
natural barriers of lofty mountains helped to keep it 
isolated. 

Even in China foreigners were not regarded with 
friendliness, and to avoid trouble Cooper decided to 
make the first pzirt of his journey in native dress, and 
went so far as to have his head shaved and an artificial 
pigtail -svoven into his back hair. 

A Chinese Christian, Philip, went with him as in- 
terpreter and companion, and he proved a most faith- 
ful servant under all the trials that they had to endure. 

It is not necessary here to say much of the journey 
as far as Bathang; tliere were difficulties vdth some 
officials, and when it rvas realised tliat Cooper was a 
‘foreign devil’ he had to put up with a certain amount 
of opposition, but his tact and the loyalty of Philip 
overcame all these troubles and they arrived at Bathang 
feeling confident that they would succeed in their plan. 

Bathang was a torvn of 6000 inhabitants, and was an , 
important market. Nearby was a famous Eamaseiy, 
or monastery for the Buddhist monks. These men were 
bitterly opposed to tire presence of a foreigner and did 
all they could to stir up the people against Cooper, 
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He was allowed to ride to his hotel without trouble, 
but a great crowd gathered outside and cried out, 

Palin ! Palin !Yang-kwai-tsu ! ’meaning, ‘ Englishman ! 
Englishman ! Foreign Devil ! ’ 

He was, however, cheered by receiving a visit from 
three French missionaries, who assured him that oppo- 
sition would die down as soon as people knew that he 
was a trader. They proved to be correct, and on the 
• day after his arrival Cooper was visited by the Second 
Mandarin, who proved friendly and promised all the 
help he could give for making his journey a success. 

A few days later the First Mandarin arrived. He 
appeared anxious to help as the following part of his 
speech shows. 

“I look into your face and my heart is glad; I must 
be your friend. To speak truly, I understand that the 
Lamas intend to stop you at Kyan-kha, four or five 
days’ journey from this place; now if this happens the 
Viceroy at Ghen-tu, myself and the Mandarin at 
Kyan-l^a, will lose face (i.e. be disgraced). I have 
only heard that you are to be stopped. I do not know 
for certain; but I Uke Englishmen, and feel it my duty 
to help you. Perhaps you can be sent by a small road, 
an out-of-the-way path; if not, then you will have to 
return to Peldn, but I hope the Lamas won’t inter- 
fere.” 

This was serious news. If the Lamas, who were the 
most influential people in Tibet, made up their minds 
to stop Cooper, he would fail in his object. What alter- 
native was there for him? 

He studied his map, and came to the conclusion 
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that rather than give up his plan, he would strike 
south and try to reach one of the three rivers ruiu^g 
down into Burma; from thesehe could easily get to India- 
The First Mandarin proved right; the Lamas were 
determined that Cooper should not go through Tibet, 
he knew that it was no use going on in face of such a 
refusal; he would be murdered and Tibet would dei^ 
all knowledge of him, a lonely Englishman hundreds ^ 
of miles from any other countryman. 

An escort of two soldiers was provided when the 
changed plan had been explained, and Cooper ivith 
Philip and tlie soldiers set off. 

Towards evening they reached a region made in- 
famous by its bandits, and the escort began to tremble 
tvith fear. But there was no sign of robbers as they 
slowly cHmbed through the woods. Cooper ivent 
^ead \viff his gun handy. Presently he heard a shout 
from Philip who was coming behind witli the baggage 
ponies. The escort had decided to'retum, but they had 
taken ivdth them the store of provisions, and were now 
last disappearing down hill. 

'To shoot at them would have meant certtiin trouble; 
so trooper examined what was left. They had before 
lem a journey of at least eight days to Atenze, the 
town down the valley leading to Burma, 
and aU die suppli(^ left to them were two packets of tea ! 

village they tried to buy more pro- 
Lamas had been before them, and all 

VinctU 'closed; the whole district had been turned 
hosule and would supply no food. 

an\ a man would have given up at this, but 
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Cooper determined to go fonvard at all 
next village tlie same treatment ^vas ^ ’ 

food to be had at any price; nor could J 
forage for their horses which were reduce o 
bones, for tlie country they travelled was are ^ 

The two days ^vithout food, and the ^ ^ 

sleep, had ““i,„^^“ywWchs 

“refeh frCoo^cr 'appealed to a Lama 
from starvation, but all the answer c 
they should not have come into that par o r^Po^ed 
As they left the ^nllage, the 
them and hurled stones at them. A 
lost patience, turned in his saddle an ^ 

over their heads. This frightened their pursuers an 

continued theh -V, almost in~ 
to what happened to them. They had not got fm along 
the valley when a bullet struck which 

few feet of Cooper. Then followed , -iigye they 
fortunately did no harm. Looking up i - 

could see a number of men near the mouth of a 
who were evidently getting ready to a ^ • pi 

Cooper a, once got off 

do the same; then they got betw robbers 

so that they had a living barricad . rhem' Cooper 
had got to within a hundred yar s , men, and 
took steady aim and fired. He hit one turned 

this so startled the others that Then Cooper 

round and scuttled up the hiU ahead of 

fired once more, this time hittmg the rocks atie 
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the robbers. They stopped for a second or 

then once more hurried away from this foreign 6 

who had such a fine gun and could use it so accurate ^ 

It looked as though soon after this episode 
had turned, for they came across some men in 
of a flock of sheep, and they were able to buy a ' 
With this they hurried on till they came to a road-si e 
house. The ■woman admitted them, and even so 
them two eggs. But things took a very different ^5^' 
“I was sitting,” -writes Cooper, “patiently waitmg 
for the eggs to boil, when suddenly I heard an agonising 
cry of ‘Mr Copper! (for Philip could never say 
“Cooper”) come quick, sir!’ Rushing to the door, i 
saw Pliilip with bai'ed arms, a knife in one hand, 3Xi 
holding on to the lamb with the other ; while a stalwart 
Lama was ttying to drag it away from him. 

On seeing me the Lama dropped his hold of thfi 
lamb, and commenced yelling at me in a frantic 
manner. Then numbers of men armed with long 
Tibetan knives seemed to spring from the ground, 
and a fellow suddenly pinioned my arms from behind. 
.^ elderly -virago, of huge proportions, planted herself 
in front, and commenced a furious assault on me with 
a cudgel, aiming vigorous blows at my head, which I 
avoided orfly by moving my head from side to side, 
tiius allowng the bloivs to fall upon my shoulders, 
ihe giant who held me almost made me frantic by 
■jfC mg m my ears; and I was decidedly getting badly 
used, when Phflip at last abandoned our precious lamb 
and came to my rescue. Having got my rifle he pointed 
It at my captor s head, causing him to let go his hold, 
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when, turning sharply round, I stretched him on the 
ground by a well-planted blow on the nose.” 

This show of resistance seems to have settled the 
matter, for the attackers went off, taking with them, 
unfortunately, the lamb. Cooper and Philip waited 
no longer at such an inhospitable place, but, sore and 
dazed, they went on their way. 

They met with better treatment at the next village, 
for there an old woman sold them some fodder for the 
horses, and also a little food for themselves; but here 
again they were not allowed to stop long enough for 
a good rest, but were hustled away by a hostile crowd. 

They dragged themselves along almost in despair, 
but at long last relief came. They saw approaching 
them a long train of ponies with an armed escort. At 
first they thought of flight, but as that was beyond 
their physical powers, they just waited for what might 
come to them. By good fortune it happened that the 
convoy was in charge of two officers of the Mandarin 
of Bathang. They recognised Cooper and immediately 
offered their services. 

A halt was called and a good meal prepared of rice 
and roast mutton and tea, “real flowery Pekoe, brewed 
expressly for me”, as Cooper records. It is not difficult 
to imagine the feelings of the weary travellers at this 
sudden change bf fortune. 

Two days later they arrived at Atenze; they were 
able to get good lodgings, but the Mandarin proved 
unfriendly and hurried them away southwards. 

Once again they passed into a region where they 
met notlung but hostility, but in spite of that they 
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pressed on until they reached Weisee. Bad news 
awaited them there; a tribal war had broken out 
between tlic local forces and tlic district south of the 
town, and this meant tliat any furtlicr progress to- 
wards Burma was cut off, unless they were prepared 
to risk the dangers of falling into the hands of maraud- 
ing bands. Cooper was quite ready even for that, but 
after attempting to travel a few miles soutliward he 
reluctantly returned to Weisee. 

He thought of waiting imtil things calmed down, 
hnt a few days convinced him that he must give up 
his project and set off back the way he had come from 
Shanghai. But when he had made up his mind to do 
the very thing the Lamas wanted him to do, he found 
himself a prisoner in the hands of the Mandarin. 

This imscrupulous official had got Cooper into his 
power by a trick. He had sent a message inviting the 
Englishman to stay at his residence as it would be 
safer. Cooper believed in his good intentions, and 
accepted the invitation only to find that he and Philip 
were prisoners. 

The truth was that the Mandarin had heard reports 
that the English traveller was carrying large sums of 
naoney with him, so he set to work to get some for 
himself. It was no use Cooper telling him that he had 
very little, just enough in fact to get him back to 
Eathang. Requests for ‘loans’ were followed by 
threats; but Cooper was determined that the truth 
should be known. He seized an occasion when the 
Mandarin was visiting him in the badly ventilated 
room to which he was closely confined, to show him 
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his possessions; they did not amount to much, but 
anyone could see that no large sums of gold were con- 
cealed. Even this had no effect. Then the two at- 
tempted an escape, but were caught before they had 
got very far. The position seemed hopeless. But once 
more officials of the Mandarin of Bathang who un- 
expectedly arrived came to the rescue. 

They argued with the local Mandarin, who at first 
refused to do anything; he went so far as to suggest 
that Cooper should be ‘quietly disposed of’. Yet he 
dared not defy the more powerful Bathang Mandarin. 
So eventually the release of the prisoners was granted, 
and after thirty-three days of close confinement they 
set off \vith their friends for Bathang. 

There we can safely leave them, for the return journey 
to Shanghai was accomplished without serious danger. 

Cooper was, however, a determined man; a month 
after returning to Shanghai, he set off with Philip 
for Calcutta by sea; he then tried to make tlie journey 
overland from India to China in the reverse direction. 
This time he got within 150 miles west of Bathang; 
he was again imprisoned and had to return. He has 
not left an account of that second attempt, but we 
cannot help but admire the way in which this pioneer 
of cornmerce followed out his ideas with grim deter- 
mination in spite of many trials and dangers. 
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On the Road to Timbuktu 

On 2 December 1795 a young surgeon of twenty-four 
set out from the mouth of the Gambia River on the 
coast of West Africa to go to Timbuktu and to find 
the course of the River Niger. 

We can imagine what elaborate preparations in 
these days would be made for such a journey; scientifi- 
cally correct food would be hygienically packed ; crowds 
of native porters would be engaged ; ample medical 
supplies for all emergencies taken; guns and ammuni- 
tion would be carefully chosen; there would be tents 
'varranted to keep out every mosquito ; camp furniture 
to satisfy all needs, and cooking gear to meet all re- 
quirements, It would indeed be an invading army. 

When this young Scotsman, Mungo Park, started 
off his total equipment consisted of food for two days, 
two fowling pieces and pistols”, a few beads for 
trade, some spare clothes, an umbrella, a sextant, a 
compass and a thermometer. His companions were 
a negro named Johnson, who had been a slave in 
-‘^^luerica and was now interpreter, and a black boy 
called Demba. Their means of transport was a horse 
( a small, but very hardy and spirited beast, which 
cost me to the value of ^^7. loj.”) and two donkeys. 

Thus he faced the unknown interior of the Dark 
Continent. The one certain bit of information he had 
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to go upon was that shortly before a Major Houghton 
had tried the same journey, and had been murdere . 

But as the next three years were to show, Mungo 
Park had an unusual amount of determination, au 
once he had set his mind on doing something, he 
would go through incredible hardships before giving 
up his purpose. 

At that time Timbuktu was almost legenda^', 
rumour said that it ivas a wealthy and wonderful city. 



and the centre of a great trade. In actual fact it turned 
out to be a somewhat squalid town of no great im- 
portance. The search for the course of the River Niger 
was of far greater importance. That river enters the 
sea in the Gulf of Guinea flotving in a southerly direc- 
tion; it was clear that if its course could be traced it 
would open up thousands of miles of country^ to trade. 
In 1795 little was knoivn about the river except that 
it was of considerable size. The natives knew it as the 
Great Waters. 

For the first three weeks of their j oumey all went well. 
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They were allowed to travel without hindrance, and 
in the villages where they passed the nights, they had 
no difficulty in getting food and shelter. Naturally 
some curiosity was shoivn by the natives in this strange 
white man who had not come to trade but was just 
looking at the country, and doing queer things with 
the instruments he carried. 

The first sign of trouble came at Joag, a to\vn in 
Kajaaga. During the night a number of soldiers 
arrived and asked if the white man had come. .On 
being taken to his hut, they surrounded Park and told 
him that he had broken their laws by entering the 
country without permission, and they had orders to 
take him to the King. All his goods would be for- 
feited. 

^ They helped themselves to whatever they liked from ^ 
his baggage, and left him. All the following day he ’ 
remained a prisoner without food, but towards evening, 
the nephew of the King of Kasson — a place farther 
east — arrived with another party of horsemen, and he 
invited Park to go with him, and promised his pro- 
tection. 

As this seemed the lesser of two evils. Park agreed, 
and they set off. But events showed that the King’s 
nephew only wanted the rest of the white man’s 
baggage, and Park was forced to part with nearly all 
that remained before he was allowed to go on his way. 

He reached the town of Sulu almost destitute of 
goods, but he still had his horse, his two companions 
and his instruments. Throughout the journey he kept 
his notes in his hat as the safest place. 
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At Sulu he went to a slatee, or slave dealer, to whom 
he had an introduction and an order for the value of 
five slaves — ^that being almost the only currency avail- 
able. After much haggling, the slatee gave him gold 
dust to the value of three slaves. 

Once again the journey prospered, though every 
chief of a village expected some Idnd of present before 
he would allow the traveller to proceed. 

He was now nearing a region where he expected 
trouble.’ It was dominated by the Moors, and as 
Mohammedans their natural cruelty was increased in 
dealing with a Christian. From Jarra, Park sent a re- 
quest to tlie Chief of Ludamar, AH by name, for per- 
mission to pass through his territory. 

The reply was a party of horsemen who were ordered 
to conduct the white man to the Chief’s camp at 
Benowm, as Fatima, the wife of AH, was curious to see 
what he looked like. 

. This did not sound at all hopeful, but resistance 
would have been useless, so off they started. The 
journey itself was terrible. They crossed a desert region 
where there was no water. Park’s escort laughed at 
his requests for water to quench his thirst; in fact he 
soon realised that he was a prisoner, and as a Christian 
was despised by them. 

At length they reached Benowm where Ah had his 
camp. Park was at once taken to the Chief’s tent. The 
attendants surrounded their captive and began to 
search him, and to examine his clothes. They were 
particularly interested in the use of buttons as a method 
of fasteniag. Then they became curious about the 
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whiteness of his skin, and compelled him to 
his coat and waistcoat so that they could make a 
closer inspection. He had to remove his stockings o 
show them his toes ! All this he endured with as mu 
patience as he could manage. 

That night he was not allowed to lie down in a ten 
or hut, but had to remain out of doors. The next day 
he was given a hut, but he had no rest as everyone 
wanted to inspect him. By tliis time he was almost 
fainting for want of food and sleep, and towards ev^' 
ing he was given a little to eat. They tied a pig to h^ 
hut as a further insult, as Mohammedans do not touen 
pork. 

“Never did any period”, he rvrote, “of my life pass 
away so heavHy. From sunrise to sunset, was I obliged 
to suffer the insults of the rudest savages on earth. 

He became ill through want of proper food and ex- 
posure, but his tormentors gave him no peace. Once 
he walked out of the camp and tried to get some sleep 
under a tree, but soldiers soon came along and ordered 
him back. 


Park had arrived at Beno%\Tn on 12 March. It 
not until 30 April that there was any change in h^ 
position. A neighboming tribe declared war on Ah> 
and the camp was hurriedly shifted north. They pitched 
it again in a thick wood, and here Fatima joined her 
husband. Park was immediately taken to see her, and 
she proved rather kinder than her countrymen, and 
made better provision for him. 

Towards iht end of May Ali set off for Jarra and 
took Park wth him. Fighting was going on amongst 
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the tribes in that region and this fully occupied ^I’s 
interest. His last blow at Iiis captive was to make a 
slave of tlic boy Demba. Park, at great risk to 
tried to persuade Ali to let the boy go u 
he had to give up tlie attempt to soften the Moor s heart. 

Now he bent all his mind to malang plans for ^cap^ 
On the return to JaiTa his horse ^ad been given bac 
to him, and also his spare clothes. He discussed jbe 
idea with his servant Johnson, but the negro, 
wming to help his Ulster, rehised to go with him on 

such a forlorn expedition. p , 

By this time tL Moors who 'f '■\Suardmg P^k 

were less strict, and it was on t^s that e clothes 

Stealthily he put together a few togs; ^ 

made up his bundle. He had no ® . fobnson 

means of buying food or help. Then on g ^ 

came to whispe? that the way was 
over the sleeping guards, got to 
skin and bone by then — and set off /or ^ ^j-able 

Nothing perhips shows the man s unco^^^^^^^^ 

spint more than to he was going 

coast; he was looking for the rtig „ 

there alone without equipment o ' enquiries 

Timbuktu forgotten; he had ?»de many en^ 
about that citj, but most of to tnformers had warn 

him not to go there. , . .^^bat 

So Mungo Park set off towards Ae e^t ^n 

surely is the most foolhardy expe i 

attempted. , p^ht he was ' 

He had to go cautiously, h^t tha 
attacked by three Moorish robbers ^ 
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This was a serious loss, for it protected Wm 
rain and also served as a blanket at night- u 
domitably he records, “I congratulated 
having escaped with my life”. «• d in 

His plight soon became desperate; he suiierc 
the intense heat from thirst, and also from j 

food. Towards evening on his second day he ^ 

up a tree, but could see no sign of a village or u . 
Once more he stumbled on, for by this time his ho 
was too weak to carry him. Then Park collapsed, ^ ^ 
for some hours lay on the ground unconscious. . 
the cooler night breeze restored him, and he was a , 
to move onwards. 

Some flashes of lightning gave him hope that a 
storm would break and bring rain, and so give rehe 
to man and beast. But the storm which came was o 
sand. For an hour it raged, but happily was foUowe 
by heavy rain. Park took off his clothes and let the 
blessed water drench his body. But though relieved 
of thirst, he had still to solve the food problem. 

Somewhat refreshed, he went on, driving his horse 
before him, and at length reached a village called 
Sherilla. An old woman took pity on him and gave 
him a little food, and also some oats for his horse. 

On the following day he wzis at last out of die 
desert region, and — ^better still — out of the lands which 
Ah controlled. At the first negro village he came to, 
named Wawra, he was well received, and revelled fr 
the plentiful food and above all in the untroubled 
sleep he was allowed to have. The gift of a brass button 
trom his clothes was all that anyone wanted. 
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From now on he had a good reception cvep^where as 
he passed from village to village; some thought he 

was a pilgrim and gave him help of 

On 20 July he reached a small village, and tii^e he 
was told that the next day he would sec the Great 
Waters— the Niger. We can imagine the excimment 
with which he set off the following morning. This 

his simple record of his great moment. , 

“LoSdng forwards, I saw with infinite Pleasure the 

great object of my mission; tlic long soug t or 

Niger, glittering in the morning sun, a 

slowly to the eastward. I hastened to ^ thanks 

having drunk the water, lifted ^ ^ o 

in prayer, to the Great Ruler of all things, for having 

thus far crowned my endeavours with , , 

It was the first time that a European had reached 

the banks of that famous made 

done, a beggar in flowed east and 

. ?orZ"r:iw7/.^cn assu..ed^ AcaaaUy it 

makes a great curve before ' , there 

He soon entered a town ot some 
his good luck 

grazed. Hours passed, and it te^rThen 

population was going to and led 

as dusk fell a native woman took p ^ ^ ^gniaht. 

hinitoherhutandgaveUuifoodandsh^te^ 

, The neat, day ‘>^,™ ha”re reached the 

would have been content ivith having 

I f 
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^ • Vi t Park 

Niger after such appalling suffenngs, ou . ^jie 

made of sterner stuff, and he decided to 


course of the river. 


i-uui&c ui tiic iivci. A«nTTl 

Danger came not only from MoorSj hut ^ 
beasts, and one encoimter "with a lion 
ended fatally. As he slowly rode along a tor 
the guide with him cried out Wara bilU v “1 

big lion!). “To my great surprise,” dist^ce 

then perceived a large red lion, at a short 
from the bush, with his head couched bet\ve ^ 
fore paws. I expected he would instantly 
me, and instinctively pulled my feet from luy ^ 
to throw myself on tiie grovmd. But it is proba e 
the lion was not htmgry; for he qmetly suffere 
pass.” It would be difficult to find the equal o 


calm record of ‘How I met a lion’. . 

It was shortly after this encounter that Park 
became too weak to go farther, and the master 
was not in much better physical condition. ^ 
though I was little able to walk,” he wTOte, ^ 
horse was still less able to carry me; and about s 
mhes to the east of Modiboo, in crossing some 
clayey ground, he fell; and the imited stren^ of 
guide and myself could not place him again on 
legs. I sat down for some time, beside this worn-ou 
associate of my adventures; but finding him still un- 
able to rise, I took off the saddle and bridle, nn 
placed a quantity of grass before him.” , 

So master and horse parted, but — such was Parks 
good fortune — to be reunited on the return journey 
when the beast had recovered. 


's horse 
himself 
"But 
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He did another stage of his Niger journey by boat 
■vvdth a fticndly fisherman, and at length reached Silla. 
Here he took stock of his position. 

“Worn doism by sickness, exhausted with hunger 
and fatigue, half naked, and without ^y article of 
value by which I might get provisions, clothes, 
or lodging, I began to reflect seriously on my 
situation.” 


So wrote this extraordinary traveller after a journey 
which would have long before turned back a hardened 
explorer. “I hope”, he added, “my readers ^^wiU 
acknowledge that I did right in going no farther. 

In this apologetic maimer he turned his face tovvar s 
the coast and the journey of some 1600 miles which ay 

before him. , t.* i 

There is not space here to record the perils which e 
had to face and which he overcame. His osvn accoun 
in his book. Travels in the Interior of Africa, should be 
read to understand how much he endured. 

On 10 June 1797 he reached the farthest hng s 
trading station, and there he was received as one w o 
had risen from the dead. All hope of his return a 
long been given up. “I lost no time in resuming tne 
English dress; and disrobing my chin of its venera e 
incumbrance”, he records in his quaint way. 

Even then his adventures were not at ^ cti . 
no ship sailing for England was available he we 
the Charleston bound for America. Three , , 

this ship sprang -a leak and it looked as thoug 
escaped the dangers of Africa to be drowne 
Atlantic. All hands were kept at the pumps day 
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night, and the ship limped into Antigua in the Lee- 
ward Islands. There Park caught a mail ship and landed 
at Falmouth three years after he had left England. _ 

In 1805 Mungo Park set off on a second expedition 
to the Niger and Timbuktu. This time he had a large 
party with him and much more efficient equipment. 
But the expedition ended in tragedy. They reached the 
port of Tunbuktu on the Niger but were unable 
through weakness and threatened attack from th^ 
Moors to go farther. On the return the boats were 
overturned at the Rapids of Busa and Mungo Park 
was drowned. 

Details of the tragedy were not gathered imtil some 
years afterwards from some natives, but Mrs. Park 
would never believe that her husband was dead, and 
in their second son, Thomas Park, set out to 
search for him, but from the day he landed in Africa 
nothmg further was heard of him. 

So perished father and son in their attempts to 
penetrate Darkest Africa. 



IV 

A Desperate Venture 

If you were asked ‘ Wliat is the most courageous bit 
of exploration you know about? ’ I wonder what you 
would choose. I should hesitate between two ex- 
peditions: the voyage of Leif Ericsson from Iceland to 
America in the eleventh century — in an eighty-foot 
ship without compass — and Nansen’s sledge journey 
farthest north’. 

It was on 7 April 1895 that Nansen with his com- 
I^nion Johansen got 160 miles nearer the North Pole 
than any other previous explorers. Bear in mind what 
that date means; it was four years before Marconi 
sent Ills first message across the English Ghannel, and 
eight years before the Wright brothers made their 
first successful flight of 260 yards. . 

When Nansen left his ship the Fram to go on that 
dash to the Pole he knew quite well that it was a 
^perate venture. He could not possibly join the 
ship again ; his one hope was somehow to reach Spitz- 
hergen or Franz Joseph Islands and be lucky enough 
to get into touch with a ship. 

The sledge journey proved more difficult than he 
f^d expected. There was no smooth surface over which 
they could sledge in comfort, but a mass of great 
fiurnmocks of ice, many of them of great size, and 
getting dogs and sledges over them or round them 
clayed their progress considerably. 
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It was a marvel that they got as far north as they 
did. But at length they were compelled to turn back. 
The return was a more arduous task than the outNvard 
journey. It took them so long that they had to ^vinter 
in the Arctic darkness. 



They made a hut of stones and walrus skins. In that 
tRey spent ten months. Their main food was bear- 
meat, ivhich kept them in good health but fattened 
them up so that they could hardly recognise them- 
selves. It was a dreary time for they had little to do; 
their only book was an old nautical almanac and the 
mtercst of that was soon exhausted. They made what 

spring journey to 

tvhich they eagerly looked forward. 
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On the journey south tliey had had many hair- 
breadth escapes from dangerous accidents w c i mig 

easily have proved fatal. _ , 

Here is one such tight comer dunng the tune whe 

they still had a few dogs left. 

Polar bears were a frequent cause 
their presence made it possible for the vo 
hve— a very different business from Antarctic expior - 
tion when no animals can be shot for oo • 

They had set off on 5 August ^,^95 , 

order. Nansen went ahead with Im s e S® lanes 
and Johansen followed. At times they cam 
of water in the ice over which they a slieht 

kayaks. Ferrying the gear and 
canoes called for great patience and ski 
On this particLr day the surface 
usual. It was, said Nansen, as if some filled 

great blocks of ice all over the place, an 

the hollows with wet snow. a lane 

They struggled on. At length they reached a lane 

of water, and Nansen got ready to e^ heard a 
as he was drawing his sledge to the e g 

scuffle behind him. , 

' ‘ Get the gun 1 ’ came Johansen s cry. , 

Nansen turned at the shout and saw ~„ormous 
that Johansen was flat on his back with an enormous 

bear standing over him. ^ at 

Now the gun was in its case in the ay 

that moment slid into the water. , «nl1ed 

Nansen managed to get a grip o f the side and puUed 

with aU his might to get the kayak up again. 
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Hurry up if you want to be in time’, shouted 
Johansen. His leader needed no urging, and he 
nianagcd to get tire heavily loaded kayak on to the 
ice. Another minute and he had his gun out. 

He turned and cocked the shot-barrel. The bear was 
about two yards off watching him. 

Nansen took aim and fired. His shot hit the 
bear behind the ear and it fell dead. Johansen was 
saved. 

Then he explained what had happened. The bear 
had evidently been following them for some time, and 
bad slunk from hummock to hummock without being 
seen. When Johansen was busy getting Iris kayak 
ready to follow Nansen, the bear had crept up behind 
Wm, and had given lum such a cuff on the ear that 
be was soon on his back. It was then that he had 
shouted for help. 

While Nansen was getting his gun, Johansen de- 
fended himself as best he could with his fists. Fortu- 
nately the bear became interested in what the other 
man was doing, and had also turned aside to cuff one 
of the dogs which got within reach. 

The only damage was that one dog had a scratched 
nose, and the bear had scraped off some of the accumu- 
lated dirt and grease from Johansen's face, leaving a 
long white mark. 

The bear had been followed at a distance by its 
fwo cubs, but when the men went after them, they 
scuttled off. They followed at a distance growling. 

This was by no means their only adventure with a 
mother bear and her cubs. Here is an exciting in- 
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cident which began with walrus hunting and cnde 


with bear hunting. . j. 

They had reached land in the Franz Joseph is a 
and had decided to winter there. It was getting 
in tlie year and they were on the look-out for walrus j 
for Nansen thought their skins would prove use u 
roofing tlie hut they would have to make. Foi 
time being they had made a rough shelter. 

Presently they saiv some way ahead a Jaumbw • 
these huge beasts lying on the edge of the ice. i w 
were asleep, so the two men got out of the kayaks o 
to the ice and stole cautiously forward. There was no 
difficulty about the shooting and soon they had two 
dead walruses to deal witli — not a small job ! 

They set to work to get them skinned and cut up. 
While they were busy in this way the ivind rose rapidly 
and soon a storm was tlireatening. - 

Nansen saw at once a fresh danger; tlie stretch o 
ice they w'ere on was weakening and a crack was already 
showing. If tliis increased they would be separated 
from tlie mainland and float away on a melting 
island. ' 


Quickly they took what flesh and skin tliey could 
and put them on the kayaks. It was heavy going 
against the strong ivind. The sea was choppy hut 
gradually they drew near to the shore, and at length 
got to their camping place. 

They were glad to get into their sleeping-bag, but 
Nansen had not been asleep long before Johansen woke 
him to say that there was a bear prowling about. 

Nansen listened. He could hear a low grunting just 
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outside their rough shelter. He seized his gun 

A^he^bear with nvo large cubs was 
He fired and she dropped dead in a po swam 
The two cubs ran on and rushed 
out. They reached a pieie of ice and 

There was not much room for the two X'Xn in 
there they sat balancing and dipping up 
the wavci. Every now and again one would sUp on, 

and tlien climb back again. innkiner 

They cried out from time X” Th"^ 
towards the shore for their mother, in 
fairly strong and the lump of ice they were on was 

^'“SduISft^rgmw-Sir and smaUer as they 

‘’“»'two explorers wen^Jlnr^ 
found that much damage had bee 
walrus flesh they had had so fat and. 

was mangled and thrown ^out th tossed 

blubber had been eaten. One "ater. 

up on to the stones, the other was a ^gars- 

It was lucky that Johansen ha 
about, otherwise even more damage m g 

“Twas near that spot X *ey -t to wo* to «n- 

Struct some kind of a hut. With construct 

two pieces of drift wood, they 

walls, and they used the walrus s ^ Until 

For ten months they lived in a himt- 

the light finally faded they spent their tim 
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in order to get a good supply of food. The Arctic 
is a splendid refrigerator. 

It was not until the middle of May 1896 that they 
were once more able to set off on their return to 
chdlisation — ^if they could find it 1 

They were in good spirits, for in taking stock of their 
possessions they found that they had plenty of a®' 
munition and so could, if necessary, spend another 
pdnter in the Arctic, Not that they wanted to do so, 
or one thing a diet of bear-meat gets monotonous, but 
was good to feel that they need not worry about the 
future. 


"l^ere was much open water round the islands and 
so ^cy were saved some hard work at a time when they 
had not fully recovered from the weakness resulting 
from their lack of exercise. 

They lashed the two kayaks together, and erected a 
sai , and then felt that they were travelling in luxury, 
ut before the first month was over, an incident 
appened which all but proved fatal, but it also proved 
j could keep his head in an emergency, 
paddled their double kayak to the edge 
e ice, partiy to stretch their legs after sitting in a 
cramped position for. some hours and partly to climb 

problem was to moor their kayaks securely. 

‘But wm suggested Johansen. 

But will It hold?’ asked Nansen. 

enough^’°°° ^ 'vind, so it should be strong 
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So Nansen struck a ski-staff into the ice and fixed 

the halyard round it. nn 

For a time they walked up and to 

their circulation, then tliey climbed t e 

see what was ahead. _ Johansen 

Just as they were turning to come aown, j 

shouted out, ‘The kayaks are adriit. rapidly 

They had sUppcd die pamter Md w«e rapidly 

bemg carried away by the wind ^ all 

There was no time to lose. In Y them, 

their possessions. They had not even a knife ith tti 

To loose the frail craft meant to lose a 

Nansen acted at once. T,.k.aTacpn as they 

■Here, take my he ..d » Jo^ 

ran down to the ice edge. He too ^ater. It 

clothes and then leapt into . watch for 

showed presence of mind to thmk of 
if it once stopped they would be unable to work 

their position. , ri;ctance off and 

The kayaks were already some distance o 

moving quickly. reasoned with him- 

Afterwards Nansen said that end; 

self in this way: ‘If we lose th ^ 7 ^ ^ nlso will 

if I get cramp or get numbed wi* cold, that 

be the end; so it’s all or g was no use in 

Johansen could give no J^^en succeeded he 

his swimming out as well, tor u ^ 

would need attention and warmth “.t ^ 

was the worst moment of the who e j ^ 

Nansen was a strong swimmer, 
getting at him. At times he swam on 
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the strain. Slowly he was getting nearer and near 
the kayaks. ^ ^ , , tg 

Then another anxiety rose in his mind. 
have enough energy to get on board, for he cer 
could not swim back again? , 

At last he stretched out his arm and graspe 

kayaks. j f he 

For a moment he thought that was the end, lo^ 
felt exhausted by his amazing effort. 

But pulling all his energy together, he managed 
get one leg over the side and tumbled in. For a minu 
or two he lay there to recover his strength. But he so 
realised that he must not wait long for he was losing a 
feeling in his numbed limbs. 

Painfully he paddled the awkward vessel back 
the waiting Johansen. When Nansen landed all 
could say was, ‘ So cold ! So cold ! ’ rc 

Johansen acted promptly. He helped Nansen o 
wth his wet clothes; put his own dry ones on hwn, 
got him into his sleeping-bag, piled the other on top 
\vith the sail and other gear, and then set to work to 
get a meal. 

For some time Nansen lay and shivered violendj^ 
but at last he fell asleep, and when he woke he seemo 
none the worse for his adventure. 

Two days later came the incident which proved 
happily to be the last danger of the expedition. 

Walruses were the trouble this time. The kayaks had 
now been nnlashed and Nansen was abead when sud"* 
dcnly a walrus rose out of the water near him* 
stopped paddling in the hope that the animal would 
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pass by, but it shot out alongside, threw itself on the 
edge of the kayak and aimed a blow with its 
- Nansen hit at it with the paddle; the walrus e 
up the kayak until it was half under water, an 
the beast disappeared as quickly as it had arrive 
But it had seriously damaged the kayak, an P 
sently the water was coming in fast. Nansen pa 
frantically to reach the ice edge and just go 

before the kayak sank. , ‘ri ‘Tt 

All his possessions were soaked, but as he sai , 
might have been worse. I might easily av 

wounded mth that tusk of his,’ orlv for 

On 17 June they woke in camp and go re r 
another day’s journeying. Just as 
out Nansen thought he heard the noise of dogs barmg^ 
The two men stood and listened to what seemed an 
unbelievable sound. But again it came. ^ j p uq 
Nansen went forward and from the top o a 

couldjust make out the figure ofa man an s . , ^ 

He shouted with aU his ™ght to 

The strange figure waved back, ^res y 

The stranger was F. G, Jackson, ^e shores 

English expedition which had its base-hu 

of that island. , v^lnrers reached 

So by happy chance the two daring exp 

On I <2 August 1896 Nansen J°^^”^anived, and 
Norway; eight days later the party was 

after a separation of fifteen months the whole pa ty 

Reunited. 
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Fire at Sea 

Men have ventured into strange parts of the world 
not only to add details to the map, but to increase our 
knowledge of animal and plant life. Many 
flowers that flourish in this country were origina y 
brought from out-of-the-way places by naturalists who 
risked their lives for the sake of finding something rare 
or unknown. When you see, for instance, the magnin- 
cent blooms of the rhododendron, you should rem^n 
yourself that its ancestor may have grown in the wilder 
parts of India, of Tibet, or of China. The Latin name 
may tell us which naturalist discovered the plant and 
introduced it into our country. Thus Rhododendron 
Wardii tells us that a naturalist named Ward first 
found the plant. Often the story of its discovery is as 
exciting and as full of adventure as any voyage of ex- 
ploration. 

One naturalist who went far afield in search of 
plants, birds and insects, was Alfred Russel Wallace. 
His first venture was to the Amazon in the year 1848. 
Not vciy much Wcis known at that time about the 
greatest river in the world which flows almost across 
South America just below the Equator for over 3000 
miles. The word ‘Amazon’ means’ ‘boat destroyer’, 
and that indicates what men thought of the river. 

The climate is not healthy for Europeans, and in 
the steaming heat vegetation grows at a fantastic rate. 
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But it is the home of many strange plants and creatures, 
and for that reason Wallace chose the Amazon for his 
explorations. 

He lived in Indian callages, and travelled on the 
river and its tributaries in the native canoes. Much of 
Bis journeying was done under very unpleasant con- 
ditions. Here is one glimpse of the kind of tiling he 
had to endure. 

"We could only get along by pulling the bushes and 
creepers and tree-branches which line the margin of 
the river. The next day we cut long hooked poles, by 
which we could pull and push ourselves along at all 
difficult points ivith more advantage. Sometimes, for 
miles togetlier, we had to proceed thus, getting the 
canoe filled and ourselves covered, with stinging and 
biting ants of fifty different species, each producing its 
own peculiar effect, from a gentle tickle to an acute 
sting; and which, getting entangled in our hair and 
beards, and creeping over all parts of our bodies under 
our clothes, were not the most agreeable companions. 
Sometimes, too, we would encounter swarms of wasps, 
whose nests were concealed among the leaves, and who 
always make a most furious attack upon intruders. 
Nor were these the only inconveniences; it is only at 
some rocky point which still keeps above water that a 
fire can be made; and as these are few and far between 
■we frequently had to pass a whole day on flour and 
Water, with a piece of cold fish.” 

He had to live on strange foods, and never seenis to 
have hesitated about trying the queerest meals, 
gator, for instance, he found good particularly w en 
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young ; turtles were another source of food, and monie}^ 
were not despised. As one reads the account of is 
journe^dngs, one is more ahid more surprised ^ 

ever returned to England alive after sampling such a 
variety of foods. 

His travels were not all by water; at times he pene- 
trated into the forest. This was by no means a pleasan 
experience, as the thickness of the underg^o^\fth, Ihe 
great thorns, and the risks of snakes and other mtI 
creatures, made tlie journey a constant anxie^^ 

Once he got farther inland from the river to a 
mountainous region Avliich had difficulties of its o^vn• 
This is liis description of how he and some of the 
Indians nearly lost themselves. 

“We descended deep chasms in the rocks, climb^^ 
up steep precipices, descended again and again, ^d 
passed through caverns with huge masses of rocks piled 
above our heads. Still we seemed not to get out of the 
mountain, but fresh ridges rose before us, and more 
fearful fissmres were to be passed. We toiled on, now 
climbing by roots and creepers up perpendicular ^v£^1 
now creeping along a narrow ledge, ^vith a ■y'a\v^g 
chasm on each side of us. I could not have imagined 
such rocks to exist. My gun was a most inconvenient 
load when climbing up these steep and slippery places, 

\ and I did it much damage by striking its muzzle 
against the hard granite rock. At length we appeared 
to have got into the very heart of the moxmtain: no 
outlet was NTsible, and through the dense forest and 
matted underwood wc could only see an interminable 
succession of ridges, and chasms, and gigantic blocks 
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^ evident the boys had lost their way, 

abf)j t back. It ^vas a weary task. After 

wlip hour’s hard work we got back to the place 

pvr, started, and found the rest of the party 

expeebng us.” 

spent that night in a cave — one of many with 
„ fountain Avas riddled — and Wallace gives 

P^^hire of the camp-fire scene. “The fires were 
e up, the pork put to smoke over them, and around 
ton thirteen naked Indians, talking in unknown 
V^it^l^* only could speak a little Portuguese, and 
j.; them I conversed, answering their various ques- 
ma^^ ^°°tit where iron came from, and how calico was 
Ere paper grew in my country; and they %vere 

th astonished to hear that all were white men 

and could not imagine how white men could 
, or how there could be a country without forest. 

. J "^ould ask strange questions about where the 
came from, and the rain, and how the sun and 
on got back to their places again after disappearing 
Ohi ■^g. when I had tried to satisfy them on these 
Pomts, they would tell me forest tales of jaguars and 
P hias, and of the fierce wild hogs, and of the dreadful 
the demon of the woods, and of the wild man 
h a long tail, found far in the centre of the forest.” 
ne of the problems a naturalist has to face is that 
se the specimens of animal and plant life he 

he would be able to get all kinds 
but w oases specially prepared for the purpose, 
he } to improvise everything. Moreover, 

^ad to work quickly, because in the intense heat 
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specimens were soon spoilt; then everywhere was a 
plague of insects which settled on him as well as on t e 
object he might be skinning. He sent off boxes an 
casks of things to the coast whenever he had an oppot 
tunity, but many of these got lost or ruined. 

Fortunately a small selection was already on its way 
to England before he himself took ship from Para in 
July 1852; otherwise all would have been lost in ® 
catastrophe which three weeks later overtook tlie ship- 
Having escaped from the dangers of the Amazon, 
Wallace all but perished at sea. 

The ship was the Helen, of 235 tons, ivith a cargo 
chiefly of rubber. Her captain ivas John Turner. 
Wallace’s main collections were carefully stoived away, 
and he had with him his records and notes of ftn^^ 
years’ observations. He himself was far from ivcll as 
he was suffering from fever, and sea-sickness added to 
his discomfort. The story of what happened can best 
be told in his o\vn words. It begins on the morning o 
6 August, when fire broke out. 

“We found a dense vapoury smoke issuing from the 
forecastle. The fore hatchway was immediately opened, 
and, the smoke issuing from there also, the men were 
set to work clearing out part of the cargo. After throw- 
ing out some quantity without any symptom of ap- 
proaching the seat of the fire, we opened the after 
hatchway; and here the smoke was much more dense, 
and in a very short time became so suffocating that 
the men could not stay in the hold to throw out more 
cargo, so they were set to work pouring in water, while 
others proceeded to the cabin, and found abimdance 
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^ smol:e issuing from the lazaretto (the place where 
- th^ 'Vas kept under the cabin), whence it entered 
ORgh the joints of die bulkhead which separated it 
oni the hold. Attempts were now made to break 
bulkhead down; but the planks were so thick and 
so unbearable that it could not be effected, 
j., could remain in tlie lazaretto to make more 

;-man a couple of blows. 

. Seeing that there was now little chance of our 
extinguish tlie fire, the Captain thought 
prudent to secure our own safety, and called all 
sh ^ boats, and such necessaries as we 

' 'vant. The long-boat was stowed on deck, and 

^^qhired some time to get it afloat. The gig 
1 . on davits on the quarter, and was easily 

own. All now were in great activity. Many little 
Pessaries had to be hunted up from their hiding- 
^^0 cook was sent for corks to plug the holes in 
of the boats. Now no one knew where a 
. been put away; now the thowl-pins were 

®®g* The oars had to be searched for, and spars to 
sails, spare canvas, cordage, etc. 

^ ^?ptnin was looking after his chronometer, sex- 
ffaH^ “^ometer, charts, compasses, and books ofnavi- 
j^on, the seamen were getting their clothes into huge 
so ; all were lugging about pilot-coats, blankets 

oil-skin coats and trousers; and I 
n down into the cabin, now suffocatingly hot and 
^ smoke, to see what was worth saving. I got my 
' n small tin box containing some Shirts and 

^'oiiph; of old note-books, with some drawings of 
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plants and animab, and scrambled up with tliem 
deck. ' 

On deck the crew were still busy at the boats ; two 
a^els of bread were got in, a lot of raw pork, some ham 
snd cases of preserved meats, some wine and a large cask 
or water. Tlic cask had to be lowered into the boat 
empty, for fear of any accident, and after being securely 
e^nitsplace, filled with buckets from those on board, 
ine boats, having been so long drying in a tropical 
OR, Were very leaky, and were now half full of water, 
OR books, coats, blankets, shoes, pork and cheese, in 
confused mass were soaldng in them. It was neces- 
ary to put two men in each to bale. In less than half 
R our the fire burst through the cabin-floor into the 
ertfas, and soon flamed up through the skylight. There 
^ o scorching heat on the quarter deck, and we 
w that all hope was over. The Captain at length 
cred all into the boats, and was himself the last to 
^ down over the stern by a rope into 

the rising and falling and swaying about with 
th^ of the ocean; and, being rather weak, rubbed 

am ^RRsiderably off my fingers, and tumbled in 
in rniscellaneous articles already soaking there 

V ^ confusion. One sailor was baling with 

se '^cket, and another,with a mug; but the water 

diminish, I set to work to help them, and 
g ^ mund the salt water producing a most intense 
^ RRd burning in my scarified fingers, 
we now lay astern of the ship, to which we were 
yj^ored, watching the progress of the fire. The flames 
^ soon caught the shrouds and sails, making a most 
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magnificent conflagration up to the very peak, for tlie 
royals were set at the time. Soon after the fore rigging 
and sails also burnt, and flames were seen issuing from 
the fore hatchway, showing how rapidly the fire was 
spreading. The vessel having now no sails to steady her, 
rolled heavily, and the masts, no longer supported by 
the shrouds, bent and creaked, threatening to go over- 
board every minute. The mainmast went first, break- 
ing off about twenty feet above the deck; but the fore- 
mast stood for a long time, at last, being partly burned 
at the bottom, it went over, more than an hour after 
its companion. 

“Night was now coming on. The whole deck was a 
mass of fire, giving out an intense heat. We determined • 
to stay by the vessel all night, as the light would attract 
any ship passing' within a considerable distance of us. 
We had eaten notliing since the morning, and had had 
plenty to do and to think of, to prevent our being 
hungry; but now, as the evening air began to get cool 
and pleasant, we found we had very good appetites, 
and supped well on biscuits and water. 

^ ^Ve then had to make our arrangements for the 
mght. Our mooring ropes had been burnt, and we 
M ere thus cast adrift from the ship, and were afraid of 
getting out of sight of it during tlie night. A portion of 
the masts and rigging were floating near the ship, and 
to this Ave fastened our boats; but so many half-burnt 
spars and planks were floating about us, as to render 
our situation very perilous, for there was a heavy swell, 
an our boats might have been stove in by coming in 
contact with them. ^ 
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^ therefore cast loose again, and kept at a dis- 
^ or half a mile from the ship by row- 

^ ^^^cssary. Wc ^vere baling the whole night, 
dre everything in the boats were thoroughly 

doz^d we got little repose; if for an instant we 

the forgetfulness, we soon woke up again to 

. ^®^^ties of our position, and to sec the red glare 
‘'A^ burning vessel cast, 
wer ^ morning came; the dangers of the night 

niast with hopeful hearts we set up our little 

Wer ^gged our sails. Then pencils and books 

Ber^ out, and our course and distance to 

flea and we found that this, the 

of land, was at least seven hundred miles 
Was f * went on full of hope, for the wind 

We reckoned that, if it did not change, 

sev make a hundred miles a day, and so in 

sn days reach the longed-for haven.” 

^ot difficult to imagine their feelings that day; 
with its cargo and Wallace’s collections and 
was a total loss. The nearest land was 
not^^ “^^dred miles away; their food supplies were 
gre ^’^d their water would have to be used with 

ten^ g^* higher, the heat became in- 

solaK their thirst increased. Their chief con- 
was that they were on the usual track of 

th^ recorded, the first day’s weather was in 

dav^- with a light breeze, but on the second 

that from east to south-west; this meant 

they "Were forced off their direct course for 
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Bermuda. The third day was squally with heftvy rain 
at times. 

Wallace had perhaps been through too many drying 
experiences during the past four years to be alarme 
now. He even noted that “at night I saw severa 
meteors, and in fact could not be in a better posi o 
for observing them, than lying on my back in a sm 
boat in the middle of the Atlantic”. , 

By the fifth day their position had become , 
worse. The wind was now blowing firom the west an 
taking them out of the usual routes of shipping nn 
farther away from Bermuda. _ 

At the end of their first week they were only hall' 
way to the island; they cut down their allowanc^ 
food and water to make both last as long as possible. 
Under the hot tropical sun, thirst was their cbiet 
enemy. Even then Wallace could note; “Many dol- 
phins swam about the boats; their colours when seen 
in the water are superb, the most gorgeous metalhc 
hues of green, blue and gold: I was never tired of 
admiring them.” 

The squally weather was followed by two days of 
calm in which they could make little headway. Their 
spirits sank lower and lower. Thirst became a torture, 
and great self-control had to be used in making their 
small supply of drinking water last. Some would have 
been ready to take one good, long drink, and then 
. chance what followed, but saner thoughts prevailed. 

It was not until they had been eight days at sea in 
their open boats tliat refief came. At about 5 o’clock 
that day a sail was sighted; they judged that it was at 
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•least five miJes ofF K 

newed vigour thp niaking their way. With re- 
hours’ rowino- P'lUed on the oars, and after 
They were wil alongside. 

“the men went firsTt^S" records WaUace, 

hearty draughts’’^ '^ater-casks, and took long 

-*■ XlG ship W&S fjr 'V 

Cuba with a carao';^"*"? for London from 

P«*od up aey were *= time they were 

rniuda. two hundred miles from 

■Oad Weather W i 

^^^ost foi^rfp considerably; in one 

to feed ^t)od supplies, with 

I^t was WaUace landed in 

SticaUy^^V^^ reaSS ^the^^e'^ t-ecovered from his 

besides 

EnghS werr^S'T 

roughing it on fte *“ ^ 
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The Dark and Bloody Ground 

Before the eighteenth century all the settlements in 
orth America were between the line of mountains 
^own as the Appalachian Highlands, and the east 
coast a narrow strip of land not more than r 50 miles 
twde. Beyond those mountains lay the hunting grounds 
the Indians ; Gherokees, Chickasaws, Shawnees and 

Iroquois. 

A few daring traders like John Findlay had pene- 
trated beyond that barrier and had got glimpses of its 
richness as a hunting ground and grazing land. But 
few followed. 

Ill 1717 a Devonshire man, George Boone, had 
niigrated to America and had settled with fellow 
Quakers some fifty miles west of Philadelphia. His 
son. Squire, prospered, and amongst his children was 
one whose name is famous as perhaps the greatest of 
all wilderness scouts — ^Daniel Boone. 

By the age of twelve Daniel could handle a rifle, 
and at thirteen he went off on hunting trips of his 
own to get meat and skins. In those dangerous times, 
when every male was needed to guard home and 
stock, boys grew up more quickly than they need to in 
our day. 

In 1750 Squire Boone decided to move farther away 
from civilisation, so he left his lands and trekked with 
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his family and possessions down the ° ^jie 

Shenandoah to the south-west and settle 
River Yadkin some 400 miles away from ° TndiaDS 
There he was right on the border, and the ^ 
in that region outnumbered the white men by ^ 



It must not be thought that the Indians were always 
at war with the white men; there were outbreaks by 
separate tribes, but there was much exchange of trade, 
and for months at a time aU would go smoothly. Then 
some raid on an isolated settlement would stir up 
strife. 

When you hear the term ‘Indian Summer’ used for 
fine, dry days in autumn, it is interesting to recall that 
it had a far from pleasant meaning to those early 
settlers in America; at that time of die year the Indians 
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^cre liable to set out on a war trail against the white 
*^0 m^u^h winter days made it impossible to 

^ Daniel Boone was brought up amidst all tlicse 
ngersj and he early knew what it meant to fight 
o lans. But he also learnt from them a ^'cat deal of 
cir woodcraft and hunting skill, until he himself was 
than the equal pf the most skilful Indian. 

■tor some years he stayed at home witli occasional 
^ sences for hunting expeditions. He would go off 
'vim the wagon train to bring up goods from the coast, 
doubtless he would hear travellers’ tales of the 
^^^ting grounds beyond the mountains. 

He married in 1756 and settled with his wife in a 
‘Og cabin on his father’s land. A few years later 
^mours reached them that in the southern part of 
rlorida there was wonderful land to be had suitable 
for settlers. 

So Daniel Boone took his family south, but he did 
^ot stay there, for he found that Florida was a game- 
tess country, and that did not suit him at all. Back 
they came to the Yadkin settlement. 

In the autumn of 1767 Boone decided to explore the 
irnknown country ‘behind the ranges’. As companion 
le had a fiiend named William Hill. Their plan was 
:o spend some months hunting and exploiing, and then 
.0 sell the skins and furs on their return in order to repay 
Lheir expenses and provide funds for their families. 

They crossed the mountains to the Clinch River, 
ind then turned west down the valley for some hundred 
niles. There they built a camp for the winter and 
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setded down to hunt. They were very successfid, 
returned home the following spring with a goo ^ 
of skins. • j X- 

Guriously they had met no Indians,- and indeed, 
cept for a few seldom-used trails, the country seeme 
uninhabited. 

In the following year, 1769, Boone set off "widi qui 
a company for a longer expedition much farther ahe ^ • 
They went by way of Cumberland Gap by the Warrior s 
Path to Red River; there they built their base camp- 
Then they paired off and set off hunting. Boone ha 
with him a man named Stewart. 

They were now in the country we all know as 
Kentucky, and at that period often referred to as ‘the 
dark and bloody grovmd’. It was not the hunting pt®' 
serve of any one Indian tribe, but was used by 
with the result that there were constant raids and 
battles. Here, too, the W'hite man had to fight for 
many years to keep the footing he had found; the 
Indians were reconciled to their enemies being on the 
other side of the moxmtains, but they resisted this 
further invasion for long years. 

Boone and Stewart had a successful summer hunting 
deer and buffalo, and until the ‘Indian Summer’ came 
all went well with them. Perhaps they had grown care- 
less through not meeting Indians for so many months, 
but one day the two men ivere captured by a band of 
Shawn eesw'how'ererctuming from ahunting expedition. 

The Indians robbed the camp of all the skins %vhich 
had been so carefully stored, and they also took away 
the horses. This loot satisfied them, and with a warning 
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so back over tlie 

A'o Indians went off again. 

horspT particularly resented the theft of tlie 

he determined to get tliem back. Both 

runm'r. knew perfectly well the risks tliey were 

p ® 'vhen they set off to trail the Indians. 

cunnin followed that trail with aU the 

thev ^ 'woodcraft they had, and at length 

their enemies. They waited until 
the c ^ slowly, foot by foot, they crawled into 

fkpn ^.^Pj out the tethers which held the horses, and 
g^^^ently rode away. 

Soodj but unfortunately for them, Boone 
of the know the geography of that part 

for th it Y'as therefore a fairly easy matter 

Th‘*^ to recapture men and horses, 

tribe captives were taken along with the 

heved b^ri enormous patience; he always be- 

occAs' bis side, and on many an 

woiilri^L through by waiting when others 

time h ^°st their heads and acted hastily. So this 
tjj- ^ Hrged Stewart to obey the Indians in every- 
rKo.5’ thus allay their suspicions until a good 
ce offered for escape. 

■'vhit t'^ore well treated, though at times the two 
titi« T were made to dance for the amusement of 
Th^ Boone waited. 

for H ^ bhawnees turned north with their captives, and 
they steadily followed the trail to their regular 
tjig grounds. Boone and Stewart behaved as if 
y Were only too glad to go with them. 
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Then the chance came. The trail led along a ridge 
with dense growths of canes on the slopes. Boone ® 
the signal, and the two men plunged into the un er 
growth below. It was almost like diving into a sea o 
vegetation. . , 

In such a place it would have proved a difficult JoD 
to follow the two men. Probably the Indians felt that 
it was not worth the delay and bother, for how were 
the fugitives to live without weapons or food? 

But Boone was not a tenderfoot. He had carefully 
noted the trails the party had taken; when opportunity 
came he had made marks of his own, and he had abo 
memorised any landmarks which would help to guide 
them. 

It was a long and weary journey the two men made, 
but eventually they reached their camp, only to dis* 
cover that their companions had evidently given them 
up for lost, and returned home. 

They set off in pmsuit, and came up wdth the party 
and also found with them Daniel’s brother, Squire 
Boone, who had brought out fresh supplies of ammuni- 
tion and flour. 

Once again they made a base camp at Red River, 
and set to work to replace the skins and furs the 
Indians had taken. 

The winter passed and their hunting proved success- 
ful, but not without tragedy, for Stewart disappeared—' 
and no clue to the cause was ever found; he may have 
been taken by Indians, or perhaps faUen in an in- 
accessible place and been unable to move. The wilder- 
ness kept its secret. Another of the company returned 
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to the Yadkin, and the two brothers %vere thus left 

alone. n * l 

In the spring they discussed tlieir plans. 

Wanted to remain pardy to explore farther an P 
to get a bigger stock of skins. So it vvas , 

Squire should return to the Yadkin, sell the skms they 
already had, and return with more supplies. 

Which was the braver? 

considered the matter from that point o ' ^ • i 

Squire was setting out on a hundred-mile jou 
a horse to carry the goods — ^so that escape \ ^ j 
wore difficult if Indians got on his trail, w u 
'Was thrown entirely on his own resources. ...Uripr. 

Daniel Boone was happiest when it 

ness; even one companion was a crowd o i 
is notable that he rarely had any bad luc o 
It was during that first experience, howeve , 

Was almost caught. , j ri-av was 

He had gone much farther afield, an 
standing on the top of a cliff -w. So 

plains of what was to be known as for 

wrapt was he in the beauty of the scene 
once was off his guard. , . _ j it 

Some Indians had been trailing yrere 

looked as though he could not escape, ^^egioitous 
on three sides while on the other was the pr p 

drop which could only mean death. ctnnned to 

So confident were the Indians that they P 

jeer at him. . -nnwer!’ they 

‘The great hunter is now m ou P 
cried. 
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what the mighty white man will 

ao Maughed some. 

took in the position at one 
CTj.p,„ looked over the cliff. Some sixty feet below 
dron Witliout a moment’s hesitation he 

The edge and caught the bough of the tree. 

Dan’ could only stand and stare. Once more 

that ti escaped them. Perhaps it was from 

hr,^ the legend grew up that nothing could 

W this white hunfer. 

L followed the Licking, and saw the great herds of 
1 the Blue Lick licking the salt. Then he fol- 

the Ohio as far as the Falls. He returned by 
y of the Kentucky River and by the site of the later 
■“oonesboro’. 

^ Jtily 1770 he was back again at the base camp at 
cd River and there he found his brother, Squire, 
cly returned with fresh supplies. Once more the 
two brothers hunted and explored together. 

■About this period another party of pioneers had 
crossed mountains, and one of them has recorded 
amusing sidelight on Daniel Boone. 

They were startled one day by a weird noise coining 
from the forest close at hand; at first they thought it 
Bfast be a buffalo in pain. Carefully they made their 
Way towards the noise. 

To their amazement they found that it came from 
3- man lying flat on his back who evidently thought he 
Was singing. By his side was a tall hard hat. That told 
them who it was — Daniel Boone — for his hat was 
famous ; itwas half-way between a bowler and a top hat. 
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TIic Boones set off homc^vards in the spring e 
Tiicy had a fine stock of skins and furs, and 
looked briglu. But, alas, at Cumberland 
were surrounded bv Indians and lost skins, ke* 
riHcs. They arrived at the Yadkin empty-han^’, 
r-.iih ^vonderful ncv\'s of the nciv country' the) 
plorcd, . 

Boonc was determined to start a settlement u ^ ^ 
Slew Linsls, but it was not until J773 that he ' 

O'^ether a esunpany of families to •'ct off thu 
vmtis''e. 
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faulty hunting to get food for his 

War^n^r wars followed and then the American 

Jiig “dependence (1775-83), and Boone played 
catnn ^ ^ D scout. A fort was established near his old 
fam^ P River, and was called Boonesboro’; 
built • settlers moved across the mountains, and 
Th ^“bins witiiin range of the fort, 
jjjj. danger all around them, for some of the 

h'ibes were allied with the English against the 

^“^ident out of many shows the risks they ran. 
daughter, and two other girls, were captured 
y Bdians while they were boating on the river. He 
with three men to track down the band, 
s girls knew the ways of the woods, and had seized 
possible chance of marking the trail by broken 
^gs, and bits of their dresses, and other signs. It all 
ads like a story right out of one of Fennimore Cooper’s 
novels, but this is actual history. 

Boone followed that trail at a furious pace; he caught 
“P With the band and by making a sudden attack, 
drove off the Indians and brought the girls back to 
— ^if such a word can be truly used for the kind 
of life the settlers led. 

Time and again the fort was besieged by the Indians, 
out under Boone’s cool direction, was never taken. 

In the February of 1778 things seemed a little 
quieter, and the settlement was badly in need of salt 
for preserving meat. Boone and a number of others 
set off for Blue Lick to get a supply. He came back by 
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stOTm first load of salt. A bfinding snow- 

captnrprf^K confusion he was agau^ 

always on iv enemies the Shawnees, who wer« 

decided tn They admired die -white man, an 

and he ^ tribe. This was done, 

True Big Turtle. 

^ soon as "o resistance 

he remaSpd « was useless, and for some months 
'vere planning t ^ tribe. Then he heard tlmt they 
he lost. He trft ° attack Boonesboro’. No time was to 

wlustlinfj an^ anxiety, but-went about 

«bc. B®u“ au *■“ P-" “ tlie activities of the 

chance to get awav waiting for a 

off their guard came; the Indians were 

slipped out of the c.^rvf so contented, but he 

horo’. He covered^rfif foot for Boonf 

tmie to give the f”'^^ days, and was in 

attacked in ttain. ^nce more the Indians 

, Bo his life ^vcnt on a t-u 

his quiet and fricndlv hfe it seemed, but 

men. "aturc made him loved of all 

f^nc final glimn^p 

character of the give you the 

went on steadily, and once °f Kentucky 

the country' llourisljcd and attr-.'' j was over, 
farmhes. =^«r.acted more and more 

\\nca he wa; slxty-fivc jj., • , , 
move ag.iin. He set off decided to 

goods cown the river, headed fo- ,i! f'mily and 
unknown country once more drew'jifrr 
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g3.thcred on the banks to bid him farewell, 
• , respected and liked that tall, spare figure 

e boat. One of them asked him why he was 
3-ving the safety of Kentucky to go farther west. The 
nswer sums up the man, ‘Too crowded,’ he said, ‘I 
more elbow room ! ’ 

. , let us add a remark he made at the age of 
eighty-five. 

said a visitor, ‘were you ever lost?’ 
h*o, came the reply, ‘I never got lost, but I was 
once bewildered for three days.’ 

i^ied the following year, and was buried with Iris 
^wfe in Frankfort, the capital of what was once ‘the 
dark and bloody ground’. There Kentucky has raised 
n monument to its greatest pioneer. 


VII 

In Unknown Siberia 

The first Atlantic cable was laid in 1858, ^he 

were exchanged bet%veen Queen ^ later 

President of the United States. A few the 

cable failed and, after repeated attempts ■g^ttl'*^ 
fault, it was decided to abandon the schcm • 
idea of direct telegraphic connexion between 
tinents had captured tlie imagination, and ^ P j yj^e 
put forward in 1863 to construct an over a 
running through British Columbia, Alaska, 
eastern Siberia and Russia. The only sca-crosst b 
to be over the narrow Bering Strait. . pd, 

A Western Union Telegraph Company was lor 
and arrangements were set on foot for exploring 
part of the proposed route which was not wdl 
This almost unknown area was the part of 8ibe 
lying between the Bering Strait and Sea of Okhotsk- 
A party of four men set off to carry' out the work 0 
exploration. They s.-iiled from San Francisco in Jn') 
5865 for the Kamchatka Peninsula, and landed 
PctrOpavlovsk. There they consulted with the ioed 
Russian officials and as a result decided to divide into 
two parties; one pair was to go in the ship to the mouth 
of the Amur and svork northwards from there, wluR 
the other pair was to cross K.amcluuka and work (o- 
scarrR the Bering Strait. Here wr arc interested in the 




7« the leader. 

fortunes of the second pair; Major account 

and George Kennan, who afterwards ^vro 
of their adventures. g xtinriiB§ 

There are many small rivers and 
down from the mountains to the sea, ^rid ^^jjjsula 
make the first part of the journey across ranS^ 

easier, but the great problem w^as the moun 
which forms a backbone. Few of the locm P® ^ ^yho 
crossed this range, but a guide was obtai 


thought he knew the way. ^ and 

On the streams they were able to use cano ^ 
rafts and their progress was steady 'witli one o 
minor incidents. Near Yolovsk they were faced 
the land stage of their journey. Their goods were ^ 
ferred from the canoes to the backs of ten horses, 
they set off in a cold, driving rainstorm. There was 
well-made road but only a rough track hardly a W ^ 
wide which followed a swift mountain stream and ^ 
and time again crossed it. Fallen trees, great boulders, 
land-slides, and masses of volcanic rock made their 


journey one of considerable danger. 

Kennan almost lost his life at one dangerous point, 
and was only saved by the fact that one of his stirrups 
broke. They had been crossing the torrent in a deep 
ravine when his horse took fright. Kennan was thrown 
out of the saddle, but one foot was firmly wedged in tlie 
stirrup. The horse scrambled up the ravine, dragging 
its rider over the ground by one leg. Kennan tried to 
protect his head with his arms, but finally his horse 
Hckcd him in the side; just then the stirrup broke, and 
the rider was left unconscious on the ground. Had the 
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him, he would undoubtedly 
J’ortunatPi, vf smashed on the rugged rocks, 
mount ^ bones broken, and was able to 

Bev Tl" “ 8'’“'! '■'=='■ 

new p ^ j- . ^ source of the torrent they climbed under 
spon 'the surface was not firm rock, but a 

covering of moss into ivhich the horses sank 
reach^^ process was therefore slow. At last they 
Not ■ summit of the pass; the scene was desolate, 

dre gave shelter, and tlie icy wind and the 

low'^^T ^ ^nin made the travellers’ spirits sink very 
ki i r afternoon, and they must find some 

^vith before nightfall. They wandered about 

clouds drifting over them for four dreary hours, 
ul they found an abandoned hut. It had been made 
^cugh logs banked up outside with moss and 
hut it had long since fallen into ruin. However, 
^cy made good use of some of the logs to get a 
going. As no stream was to be found, water 
squeezed out of the moss for cooking and 
drinking. 

They passed a restless night, but day brought a break 
m the weather, and they could then see to the west 
of them the Sea of Okhotsk, and to the east the 
Pacific. 


Now their course was down the western slope of the 
mountain range, and this proved an easier task. They 
camped out for one more night, and did the last stage 
by floating down the river, which brought them to 
Tigel. They had taken sixteen days to cover a distance 
of some 750 miles. 
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rested at Tigel for some days, and took the 
sunrdiV rr Overhaul their gear and collect further 
diffimit then followed the coast Avdthout 

a diffiriUt ° Lesnorsk. Here they were confronted with 
mountai'n Just north of the little town the 

chffs; they precipitous 

taken from T-- ° V ^ shore route which the party had 
that it wniilri T^^,uatives assured Major Abasa 
over the mn impossible to get laden horses 

ones could do doubted if unladen 

that the AfainT- t j ^oheme they decided on, was 
by boat, while Kp° portable gear round 

mountain and thpv^^ should take the horses over the 
river caUed Samat^?°?if mouth of a small 

signals, as it looked as th7 Ranged a system of 
keep \vithin sieht nf + 1 , ™°agh the shore party could 
Kennan had not *' boats 

before he discovered mountain track 

could never be used • tl, ^ oarefuUy arranged signals 
sight of the sea, but wai ^ keep wthin 

bluffs and spurs. ffmckly cut off" by projecting 

He passed a lonely tinip ’ i.- 

only companion was a local camp, as his 

English. The second day’s could not speak 

cident, and by nightfaff the^^^ without ac- 

distance beUveen Lesnorsk and ^°''cred half tlie 

route took them through a narro^^ ^^manka. The 

over spongj' swamps of moss, and valley, 

creeks. There %vas one dangerous stret 1 

valley narrowed to a wild, rocky canvo'^*'’ 'riierc the 

>on, 150 
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torrenf bottom of which ran the mountain 

overlfH round sharp rocks, and tumbling 

no nne of lava. At first Kennan tliought there was 
n narr^* through, but his guide led him along 

strea which took them almost down to the 

niore^ ^gnin, only to lead down once 

Th* 

tho h wisely dismounted, but Kennan 

gnt that he could trust to the sure-footedness of 
ccT^o. Here is his account of what happened. 

• , “Out half-way through, where the trail was only 
led ^ the bed of the torrent, the 

go, or a portion of it, gave way under my horse’s 
^ 5 and we went down together in a struggling mass 
npon the rocks in the channel of the stream. I had 
^ken the precaution to disengage my feet from the 
^eacherous iron stirrups, and as we fell I threw myself 
toward the face of the cliff so as to avoid being crushed 
by my horse. The fall was not a very long one, and I 
oame down uppermost, but narrowly escaped having 
®iy head broken by my animal’s hoofs as he struggled 
to regain his feet. He was somewhat cut and bruised, 
but not seriously hurt, and tightening the saddle-girth 
I waded along through the water, leading him after 


me, until 1 was able to regain the path. Then climbing 
mto the saddle again, with dripping clothes and some- 
what shaken nerves, I rode on.” 

Towards evening they reached a point where Kennan 
could see no way ahead, but the guide pointed to the 
top of the range and indicated that their route lay 
straight over the ridge. They camped where they were 
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in order to be fit for what was obviously a stiff 
the next day. It proved a wise decision for anot e 
reason; during the night the snow began to fall, ^n 
by morning there was a driving snowstorm. At hw 
Kennan was inclined to turn back, but he knew 
Major would be expecting him at the River Samank^ 
and if he did not turn up to time, his failure woul 
cause much anxiety. 

Their adventures are best described in, George 
Kennan’s own words. “Hardly had we ascended two 
hundred feet out of the shelter of the valley before we 
were met by a hurricane of wind fi'om the north-east, 
which swept blinding, suffocating clouds of snow down 
the slope into our faces, until earth and sky seemed 
mingled and lost in great -white, whirling mist. The 
ascent soon became so steep and rocky, that we could 
no longer ride our horses up it. We therefore dis- 
mounted, and wading laboriously through deep, soft 
drifts, and climbing painfully over sharp, jagged rocks 
which cut open our seal-skin boots, we dragged our 
horses slowly upward. We had ascended wearily in 
this way perhaps a thousand feet, when I became so 
exhausted that I was compelled to lie down. The snow 
in many places was drifted as high as my waist, and 
my horse refused to take a step until he %vas absolutely 
dragged to it. 

“After a rest of a few moments we pushed on, and 
after another hour of hard work we succeeded in gain- 
ing what seemed to be the crest of the mountain, 
perhaps two thousand feet above the sea. Here tlic 
forv of tlic ivdnd was almost irresistible. Dense clouds 
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a few^ hid cvci7thing from sight at a distance 
fraimipnf ^ r seemed to be standing on a 

ternnpef r ^ ■'vrecked world, enveloped in a whirling 
hune r ^ snowflakes. A long fringe of icicles 

drenrk visor of my cap, and my cloUics, 

froze it heavy rain of the previous day, 

bodv Rr ^ crackling armour of ice upon my 
chaw * '■he sno%v, with benumbed limbs and 

whe teeth, I mounted my horse and let him go 
„ , Would, only entreating the guide to hurry and 
^ own somewhere from tliis exposed position. He 
vain to compel his horse to face the storm, 
j. '^"her shouts nor blows could force him to turn 
ound, and he was obliged finally to ride along the 
. the mountain to the eastward. We went down 
into a comparatively sheltered valley, up again another 
tinge higher than the first, around the side of a conical 
peak where the wind blew with great force, down into 
another ravine and up stiU another ridge, until I lost 
entirely the direction of our route. I only knew that 
We were half frozen, and in a perfect wilderness of 

mountains.” 

Presently the guide had to admit that he too had 
completely lost his way, and did not know where to 
turn. Here was an awkward situation. Kennan did 
not know enough Russian to discuss the matter; he 
hoped that they could at least find some sheltered 
valley where they could camp until the storm had 
lessened. But after two more hours of aimless wander- 
ing they seemed to be getting deeper and deeper into 
the maze of mountain ridges witliout reacliing shelter. 
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Clearly if they lingered much longer they would 
get frozen. Something must be done. ^ j, 

Kennan decided to take the lead himself, ® 
out his compass and got the direction of the c 
The guide had never seen such an instrument ^ 
and could not understand its use. , 

‘How can the compass know anything about 
mountains?’ he asked. ‘It has never been 
before. I’ve been travelling here all my life, an y 

I don’t know where the sea is ! ’ Irl he 

Kennan assured him that the compass could 
trusted to lead them to the sea. So he got his bearing 
and led the reluctant party on it. It was a slow busings®’ 
as the snow was deep, and their limbs -were almos 
numb wth the cold. But the compass proved thei 
salvation, for suddenly they found themselves on the 
edge of a precipitous cliff; a hrmdred and fifty 
below them the sea was dashing itself on the rocks. 

The guide asked to see the compass again ; he looked 
at it with great respect, but shook liis head, for here 
was some magic beyond his experience ! 

They continued along the edge of the cliff as far as 
that tvas possible, but they had to cross several more 
ridges of mountain before tliey at length found a track 
leading do\\Ti to the beach. By then it was dusk; 
they could sec no sign of the other party under 
Major Abasa, so thc>' decided to camp where they 


were. 

“We were never more glad to get under a tent,” 
v\TOte Kennan, “cat supper, and crawl into our bear- 
skin sleeping-bags, tlian after that exhausting day’s 
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work. Our clothes had been either froJ^cn or wet for 
nearly forty-eight hours, and we had been fourteen 
hours on foot or in the saddle, wthout warm food or 
rest.” 

The morrung brought no sign of the boat and the 
^ajor. Kennan feared that it might have been 
urecked in the storm which had raged over sea as 
well as over land, and he became very anxious, the 
pangement had been that if the boat was not there 
ue was to wait a day and then return to Lesnorsk. it 
looked as though they would have to face that terrible 
mountain crossing again. No one was anxious to o 
*^hat,' and the guide suggested that if they too ' ^ 
vantage of the tides, they could at least shorten their 
route by many miles and rejoin their route across 
mountain at a point where they knew the way. 

All depended on their being able to ride some ^ 
miles along the strip of beach between the hd^. Any- 
thing was better than that terrible mountain journey, 
and the very recklessness of tire plan was attrac win 
Y ou must not imagine a beach 
been that the thirty miles would have offere n 
culty ; but the shore was cumbered with grea roc 
masses of seaweed, and they had to pick t eir way 

care. , 

They had gone about half-way when ^ey saw s 
figures in the distance hurrying along the , 

cliffs. At first they thought they were bears, 
got nearer they recognised two Russians rom 
They came with a message from the Major. It 
as follows: 
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here bv miles from Lesnorsk. Driven ashore 

> c storm. Hurry back as fast as possible. 

S. Abasa.” 

and A ^.‘^^^ugers had been delayed by the storm, 
climK *1. to risk the beach route ratlicr than 

the mountains. 

mnn' rime for explanations. The tide was 

rapidly, and we must make t^vclve more 
jgjj ^ ^ tittle over an hour. We mounted tlic mes- 
The uu two spare horses and were off at a gallop, 
end ^ituation grew more and more exciting. At the 
}jj , every projecting bluff the water was higher and 
m several places it already touched the 
s. In twenty minutes more the beach would be 
passable. Our horses held out nobly; only one more 
projecting bluff intervened. Against this the sea was 
^ginning to break, jjut we galloped through several 
and in five minutes were in safety.” 
they then picked up their old route back to Les- 
^rsk. The attempt had failed, but they had been 
hrough experiences worth recording. 

They were to endure further hardships in their ex- 
plorations, but these cannot be told here. Their full 
scheme came to an abrupt end in the summer of 1867 
R received that the Atlantic cable laid in 

1005 had proved a great success, and the scheme for an 
overland telegraph line was therefore abandoned. 

An enormous amount of work had been done by 
various parties on the two sides of the Pacific. Some 
i5>ooo posts had been prepared; miles of roads had 
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been blazed and huts built in readiness for the setting 
up o the line. All that had to be scrapped, but pro- 
a ly none of the explorers regretted the pioneering 
^penence they had gained in Siberia. Apart from 

th^ r^t added much knowledge to 

me mtle that was known of the Kamchatka and its 
inhabitants. 
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C 

othJ^ explore the great snow wastes of tlic Poles; 
chart^ heats of tropical forests, and the un- 

have lured some to adventure. But there 
risk^^ group of explorers who have chosen all the 
mountaineering. It is true that the physical 
ti ^ °^°’^^^‘'°ming obstacles has been their chief attrac- 
ou, but they too have added to our knowledge of the 
earth’s surface. 

Mountaineering may almost be called a modern in- 
vention as a sport. Its popularity can certainly be 
ated from the year 1857 when the Alpine Club was 
orrned by a little band of enthusiasts in this country, 
rheir purpose was to explore the Alpine Ranges of 
Switzerland, but soon all kinds of mountain climbing 
came within their interests. Later other countries also 
formed Clubs, but this country of ours can claim the 
credit for having made mountaineering a great sport. 

Amongst the most famous of our mountaineers was 
Edward Whymper, and his first attempts came about 
almost by accident. He was a wood-engraver by 
profession, and he was sent out to Switzerland to make 
sketches of the mountains for illustrations to a book. 
Climbing seemed like second nature to him, and soon he 
was attempting peaks which no one had before dared 
to climb. 
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In the year 1865, when he was twenty-five yeaK old) 
he chmbed the Matterhorn (14,705 feet) . That ^c eve 
ment became well knoxvn for tragic reasons. Four 
his companions were killed on the way down ^ 

a sudden strain on a weak rope, and it was only 
coolness and courage of Whymper himself that he an 
the two surviving guides got down safely. 



That catastrophe seemed to take the heart out of 
his Swiss climbing, and he turned liis attention to other 
lands. Thus he paid two visits to Greenland and added 
considerably to what little was then known of that 
strange country, 

Tlien in 1879 he set off for Ecuador and the Andes. 
He had two purposes in view; he wanted to study the 



JcaO- 

■'^ companions he had his old 0arrcl- ^ 

Woine Carrel, and his cousin 1 ^° 
clp they hired when needed- ^cd 
The inhabitants of Ecuador rcg« J 

^ party with suspicion; surely ” 

^untain guarded by ovd 

anting for treasure I ThatJ° 

■and still is-of buned « ^ by 

mBoftheSpamd^^P et f^%a) 

The two peaks vvny 1^20,49® any 

imb were Chimborazo^ InS^^® wn- ^mp on^ at 

19,613 feet), ^by^so doing th^ 

1 Europe, and both ^ ■^jV.wasotdy-^e observed- 
It was clear .^^^^iodo®‘^^Uere foril 

ensiderableherg^ £• atr^^P itet^ ^thstand o 

he effects of rarrty° tinte^ytnper to ^ tent is 

The tent is ^^.ffned Sit!^ in all parts 

ment. It ^vas des mon^^ l,as been 

hard condittoi^is nar^^We success- ^^^al arrange- 

still known comP shape an S ^^ch end, a 

of the world sh - upright p , g- they ^r 

ot *5 Sttso 

“iS'V «rS.e top W a Pttt „,„s &=dy 
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two ends of the rope can be secured either by 
round rocks, or round ice-axes driven into the 
The floor is sewn into the tent ^vith plenty of ovw 
so that rocks and so on can be placed on it and eep 
the whole rigid. A low sill of canvas is sewn across 
foot of the door to keep out the snow. Two people ca 
erect it in three minutes — ^an important consideration 
under bad weather conditions. 



Tor the ascent of Chimborazo, Whymper engaged 
the services of a number of Indians ^vith mules to carry 
the gear and food supplies. Their first camp was over 
14,000 feet up; to this they managed to get the mules 
and most of the equipment and food they needed, but 
the Indians were glad to return after experiencing a 
night out under such conditions. 

Tlte second camp was at a height of 16,664 feetj 
nearly 2000 feet higher than the Matterhorn. The site 
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was at the foot of a wall of lava which gave good pro- 
cedon from one side. There was snow at hand to 
supply Water, and there was a fair amount of level 
ground round about. 

It was at this camp tliat they had their first experi- 
ence of mountain sickness; all three men had to lie 
down and pant for breath ; they had intense headaches, 
nnd were quite unable to exert tlicmselvcs. Tliis con- 
ation lasted for twenty-four hours, then gradually 
their energy returned, but for some days they had to 
take things slowly. 

The next camp was pitched amidst the lava nt a - 
height of 17,285 feet. They explored the next stage oi 
their climb and decided on the course they would take. 
Another night’s rest in the camp, and the great ay 
came. They set off at 6 o’clock in the mormi^. 
weather at first was good, and they made steady pro- 
gress over the snow and ice, until at about lo a.m. 
they were 19,400 feet up, and had reached the mos 

difficult part of their climb. ^ t. 

An hour later the weather changed for the wors . 
The wind rose and they came to very soft s^w w’ 
could not be crossed in the ordinary way. The ea 1 g 
man went in up to his neck, and had to be hauled • 
At first they thought they must have got to an area o 
crevasses, and they spent some time scouting roun 

firmer footing. But it was all the same deep, so sn 
They found that the only way of processing was to 
beat every yard flat, and then to crawl on all foms, 
even then time and again one of them would disappear 
and have to be helped out. 
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flours of tliis exhausting %vork, they had 
WA<; ale 200 of thc remaining 500 feet. There 

oiits ^^pther difficulty. Chimborazo has two sum- 
is the I ■ ^ irnpossiblc to tell from lower down which 
the They naturally made for tlie nearest in 

As would prove the real top. 

anrl tt, ^ steepened, the snow became firmer, 

_ . tltc last hundred feet or so with com- 

tt. fi’^d that thc farther peak was 

true summit! 

all tlicir pluck and resolution to summon 
P^e extra effort to reach the other peak. 

Were is Whymper’s own account. “We had to de- 
scend to the plateau, to resume the flogging, wading 
and floundering, and to make the highest point, and 
^ere again, when we got on to the dome, the snow was 
r^^onably firm, and we arrived upon the summit of . 
Chimborazo standing upright like men, instead of 
Revelling, as we had been doing for the previous five 
flours, like beasts of the field,” 

The wind howled round the summit, but in spite 
of the terrible conditions and their fatigue, they'' took 
their barometric readings, and then set off down. 
Their upward track made the going easier, but it was 
dark before they at length stumbled into their camp 
after being out for nearly sixteen hours. 

So the first peak of the Andes had been conquered. 
They had to rest for some weeks down in the plain, 
as one of the Carrels was suffering from frost-bitten 
feet. Their next aim was to climb Cotopaxi, not so 
much on account of its height or the difficulty of the 
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ascentj but because it is a volcano and 
thought it would add to scientific knowledge to exp 
the crater. 

A party of natives was formed to bring the 
the mules as high as possible for the main camp. _ Y 
also took with them two live sheep for future pro^^lo ■ 
Whymper’s account of that first camp ( 155 ^^ 3 ° 
well worth giving in full, as it wiU recall past memorl 
of trials which many a camper has experienced on a 
smaller scale. . , 

“ It was not a very eligible locality, for two essenti 
of a good camping place — ^wood and water ^ivere 
wanting; and one half of my forces went upwards m 
quest of snow, whilst the others descended two thousand 
feet in quest of scrub, leaving me in charge of the camp- 
One of the sheep had already been killed, and some <n 
the choicest cuts had been placed in our pots and 
kettles to be boiled, and I promised my people that 
when they returned they should have such a feed'. 
But when they were gone I began to think that I had 
promised too much, for the fire would not bum, and 
I had to lie flat on my stomach and blow hard to keep 
it alight at all.” 

Here it may be pointed out that the rarity of the 
atmosphere makes it very difficult to get fires to bum 
at such heights, nor docs it make blousing an attractive 
occupation. 'VVliymper’s troubles were only beginning. 

“And then snow and hail began to fall, and I found 
my feet got uncomfortably cold while my head was 
exceedingly hot, and just at this time I heard a noise, 
and, looking up, perceived that the other sheep, ^vhich 
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not been turned into mutton, had escaped from its 
fastenings and was hurrying down the slope. I 
chase and caught it, and talked to it about the 
ness of attempting to escape. The sheep certainly oo 
sheepish, but it would not return upwards witnour 
much persuasion. , 

“When we got up again I found that t e s p 
&at had been turned into mutton had ° 

into the volcanic ash, and had nearly put t le 
All the broth had descended into the as j 
W eat itself wris covered with a sort of gritty ^;rne 
“But all’s well that eads well ! I Hid 

^ind my people were never the wise , ^vipe 

clean that meat with our blacfang- r > 
out the pots with a pocket-handkcrchieu 

. When they set off for the final Jight be 

that the route was an easy one, an 
called a walk. They at length ^ ^^ading up to 

huge slope of ash, about 75° observe the crater 

the eratet itself. As they “ ° difficulty on 

at night, they pitched a «nt so_^ ^ 
the ash slope. They had secured to large 

it with thek hands; the ropes were 

blocks of lava. s,tr.ned to carry away the tent, 

A sudden squall was no further danger 

but when that had passed 

from weather, ^mbber and Whymper found 

They noticed a s^eU o r 

when he put it was 

almost ground heat was considerable, 

that great height, the gron 
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being iio° F.; outside tlie tent and a few feet abo 
the ground the temperature was 13°. „ , 

As soon as it got dark they set off for the j 
crater. As a guide they rigged up their long c 
rope as they went so that they could be sure o g 

li33.clc* - nf his 

At the brink Whymper crept forward and one 

companions gripped liim by the legs. This is 


saw* * Cldcs 

'‘Cavernous recesses belched forth smoke; 
of cracks and chasms no more than half-way doivn s 0 
with a ruddy hght; and so it continued on ^ si > 
right down to the bottom, precipice alternating 
slope. At the bottom, probably twelve hundred e 
below us, there was a rudely circular spot filled w 
incandescent if not molten lava, glowing and bumii^j 
with flames travelling to and fro over its surface, 
intervals the volcano regularly blew off steam. 
in jets wth great violence from the bottom of the 
crater, and boiled over the lip, continually enveloping 
us. The noise on these occasions resembled that which 
we hear when a large ocean steamer is blo'wing on 
steam. It appeared to be pure, and we saw nothing 
thrown out, yet in the morning the tent was black with 
matter which had been ejected.” 

They went up again the next day to take photographs 
and make accurate observations. The second great 
peak had been conquered. 

An account of their proceedings was given by one of 
their Indian porters who had ventured up near enough 
to watch them. 
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^^3 what did they do?’ he was asked, 
he Doctor — so they called Whymper — went from 
one place to another, looking about. The other two 
^emed afraid of him, for they tied him up with a rope.’ 

his IS an unusual explanation of why mountaineers 
rope together ! 

^Did they find treasure?’ 

I think they did. They went down on their hands 
s^nd knees searching for it, and they wrapped some in 
paper and brought it away.’ 

‘Was it gold?’ 

I do not know, but it was very heavy.’ 

If he had seen die specimens of lava and dust which 
^'Vhymper had collected, he would have been still more 


mystified at the strange behaviour of ‘the Doctor’. 

The party spent over six months in Ecuador, and 
had many trying experiences which would have dis- 
heartened men of less courage and determination. 


'When, for instance, they set out to climb Saraurcu 
(^ 5 j 592 feet) they had first to cross some difficult 


country. 

The land at the foot of the mountain was all marshy, 
and upon it grew reeds to a height of eight to ten feet. 
It would have taken several weeks to have cleared a 


track by using the machetas, or broad knives, of South 
America. They had to get through by parting the 
reeds with their hands as if they were swimming. The 
reeds sprang back into position, and as the edges were 
like razors it can be imagined that the explorers looked 
as if they had been through a particularly bloodthirsty 
fight by the time they reached higher ground. 


4-2 
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At length they camped at about i3jOOO feet, and 
there they were held up for six days by heavy ram* 
They set off for the ascent in a fog, and were soon on 
the glacier. Steering a course was by no means an easy 
business, and to mark the return route, they took with 
them a bundle of reeds and at intervals stuck one o 
these upright in the ice as guide-marks. 

They had one difficult part to cross; it was a ridge 
Hke a roof-top, but after cautiously going along this, 
they got clear of clouds and were soon on the summit. 

Weather played queer tricks with them. During one 
ascent a clear sky suddenly became overclouded ; then 
followed rain, hail and sleet; after which came a 
furious fall of snow which was so thick that it was im- 
possible to see a yard ahead. This all happened to 
come upon them just when they were going to pitch 
camp, and they found it out of question to get the tent 
up until the ‘tormenta’, as it_is known locally, had 
died down. 

On another occasion Whymper was helped by an 
Indian dog which had attached itseif to him. The main . 
party had gone on to pitch camp at an agreed spot, 
and .Whymper had been collecting plant and other 
specimens. As he approached what he thought was the 
camp-site a storm sprang up; and in the blinding snow 
he could not 6nd his companions. For two hours he 
searched. 

He was some 16,000 feet up and had no compass, 
food; tent or matches. He set off downwards, and 
when he at last came below the mists it was to find 
himself in an unknown valley. Here he was forced to 
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get across some boggy land, and and 

no. dating .olt go & fear There 

was dark by the time he was on nr gr r a 

was no sign of habitation until day- 

thicket, wLo he and &e dog slept fitfuUy unnl day 

■« Me found the remains of 
Then on he went again. H nvererown. Here 
a track, a very old one and near y while 

the dog provS helpful. f°T h/," 

Whymper had to mate for tire dog he 

growth and marsh. Had it n almost a 

might have got hopelessly lost m what was 

. a, .. Halt and there he was 
The path find his way back to 

able to get some food, and 

the base. . l,is Andes explora- 

As Whymper said at the to take the 

tions: “A traveller should b ^^p P^^_j^umoured ac- 

sours with the sweets. , acted up to that 

count of his adventures shows that he acted p 


motto. 



IX 


Murder of an Explorer 


If land exploration before our scientific age was M 
of risks, sea-voyaging was even more dangerous, i • 
day we hear in our o^vn homes broadcast messages 
about ships in trouble and how others are speeding to 
their help, but in former times many a ship left Aese 
shores never to return. Long afterwards a bit oi 
wreckage may have given a clue to some disaster. 

The only way of sending news on a long voyage w^ 
by some homeward-bound ship met by chance. A 
long-lost husband or son might suddenly return after 
years of silence and anxiety. 

There were not only the perils natural to the sea, 
such as storms and wrecks; there was the terrible toU 


taken by death through disease. Worst of all was 
scurvy; this was due entirely to lack of fresh food, 
especiadly of green vegetables and fruit. There were 
very few ways of preserving food, and on a long voyage 
the chief item was ‘salt junk’ — the name tells you 
what it was like because ‘junk’ really means old rope. 

To-day we think of ships as large and comfortable; 
indeed many are like floating hotels, and it calls for 
no greater courage to cross the Atlantic than to go on 
a train journey. As long as wooden sliips were the 
only kind made, no great size — as we think of size — 
■was^ reached. It needs a vivid imagination to realise 
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the difficulties and dangers faced by men in those less 

comfortable times. . , r +T,.- 

Here I want to tell you of tiie tragic en ° 
greatest of all explorers by sea, Captam James , 
the son of a farm-labourer. His whole hfe was a 
romance, and during it he added more to 
ledge of the geography of the seas than any o , 

This yarn concerns liis last voyage. He c nitons 
in July 1776 ivith two ships, the ’ 

and the Discovery of 300 tons. Look a 
again, and then compare them with the 73, 

.0 no. 

Resolution, Cook’s own ship, Rouniv’ What- 

who later was to be notorious as Of 

ever liis crimes may have been, ^ should be remembered 

that he was one of the great na^ga ok 

Cook was directed by thejV^’^^^^ 2 ' S PaSc 
a way round the north of America from the Pacitic 

into the Atlantic, from west to east. Before 

You have heard of the ™S,v attempt 

the days ofthe Suez or PMama ^aK^ ]^,gland to 

rnX“S^.S=“tVru round Ihe Cape of ^od 
Hope. These attempts had been 

Huion Bay and GreenHnd,*but the Admiralty th^gh^ 

that it might prove easier to find the ^ off on 
opposite direction — the west. So Coo 

‘^H'Tstaed out round the Cape of Good 

took him, three months’ sailing to get there (thirteen 
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days now) — then he struck across to Australia. He 
had explored all that part of the ocean in his previous 
voyages. 

They touched Van Dieman’s Land (our Tasmania) 
after a hirther two months’ sailing, and there they 
proceeded to take in fresh water and food. 



sailed 

nor A tlwough the hundreds of islands, atolls and reefr, 
scattered about the Pacific just south of the equator. 
Several new islands were charted and named One, 
since they spent Christmas of 1777 there, was named 
Christmas Island. „ 


Once more they sailed north, and on 18 January 
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1778 land was sighted. This was to prove the most 
unlucky of Cook’s many discoveries, for these were the 
Sandwich Islands as he named them. 

They are now called the Hawaiian Islands, and the 
name of one of the to^vns, Honolulu, has become a 
household word. We associate it with dark-skinned 
beauties and crooners! We seldom remember that it 
was on the beach of Hawaii that Cook met his tragic 
death. 

If you read his own account of Iris voyages you will 
be puzzled by some of the names. He wrote them 
down as they sounded, so Hawaii becomes Oneeheow, 
and what we call Kealakekua Bay was to him Karaka- 
kooa Bay. 

Nothing, however, could have been more delightful 
than that first visit. After his many years of voyaging. 
Cook had worked out a method of meeting strange 
natives, and it is noticeable how successful he was, for 
there was nothing of the bully about him, whether as 
a Naval Captain or as an explorer. It was a pity that 
Bligh did not learn from Cook the value of considering 
the comfort and health of his crew. 

As the Resolution was brought to off one of the islands, 
several canoes put out fi:om the shore. They came along- 
side, but nothing would persuade the natives to come 
on board. Presents were given them, and they especi- 
ally wanted iron, of which they had heard but never 
used. 

Soon there was a brisk trade in nails in exchange 
for pigs and potatoes. The natives had no use for beads, 
nor did a looking-glass interest them. 
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One characteristic became troublesome. The natives 
seemed to think that they could take anytliing tliey 
fancied, and when at last they ventured on board, they 
had to be watched carefully. 

This led to one unfortunate accident which may 
well have had some bearing on the final tragedy, 
lieutenant Williamson had set off with three boats to 
look for a good landing-place and for fresh water. As 
soon as his boat was beached, tlic natives crowded 
fonvard and began to walk off with oars, muskets, and 
anyt^g else tliey could get hold of. 

Williamson lost his head, and as the crowd pressed 
forward he fired and unfortunately killed one of the 
natives. This mishap was not reported to Cook at the 
time, and the natives may have taken offence at what 
seemed his indifference. 

When Cook himself went ashore the natives all fell 
flat on their faces as a sign of submission. He again 
distributed presents and made arrangements for re- 
newing the ships’ water supply and for buying fi-esh 
meat and vegetables. 

The natives gave no trouble of any kind, and indeed 
proved most firiendly. For instance, they helped the 
sailors roll the water barrels down the beach, and in 
any other ways they could. ’ 

There was one disturbing custom of the natives; 
they were cannibals. They frankly admitted that their 
custom Avas to eat those Med in battle, and added that 
they would have no hesitation in eating the sailors if 
they were killed on the shore. 

They found it difficult to believe that such 'pleasantly 
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sailed in. This was Kealakekua Bay on the western side 
of Hawaii. 

Up to this point we have Captain Cook’s own 
Journal to give an account of his voyage, but the rest 
of the records are from those of Lieutenant King of 
the Resolution, and of Captain Clerke of the Discovery. 

Although their reception was on the whole friendly, 
the officers became rather worried about the great 
crowds of natives who swarmed on the ships and es- 
pecially about the numerous thefts which occurred. 
King was of the opinion that the presence of the Chiefs, 
who were now back, made the natives much bolder 
than on the previous visit. 

It became necessary to complain time and time 
again about these thefts, and this no doubt helped to 
fray tempers on both sides. Thus when a rudder was 
stolen Cook had some trouble with one of the Chiefs 
to get it back. 

Apart from these annoyances all went happily. The 
sailors were able to set aljout their tasks of filling the 
water barrels without any trouble. When an observa- 
tion post was set up for taking exact positions, the 
priests niarked the area with their taboo signs so that 
no native dared intrude. 

Friendly feasts were shared, and Cook was made a 
Chief with all the elaborate ritual of local customs. 

So all went happily until the time came to think of 
sailing away again. On the eve of sailing there was 
another feast and a most generous pr^ent of hogs — 
the wealth of the South Sea Islander — was made to 
Captain Cook. 







Ill 
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the way down to the boats, two other Chiefs rushed 
out and inrged Tereeoboo not to go. 

As they argued, the natives began to collect round in 
a great crowd with threatening gestures. It was noticed 
that some of them were armed with the very iron spAes 
which had been part of the barter between the natives 

and the ships. , j j 

Captain Cook saw that the alarm had spread and 
that it would no longer be possible to carry out his 
plan of making Tereeoboo a hostage. He turned to 

Phillips and said: . 

‘ We shall not get him on board without kilhng some 

“'^^pTSewards said that he thought the Captdn 
was then going to order a return to the boats, but 
just at that point a native attacked 9°ok a 

spike. Cook immediately shot him but without killmg 

him. , 

This was the signal for a general attack. 

‘Take to the boats’, shouted Cook, and they were 
the last words he was heard to utter. 

The marines were so pressed in by the “lob &at they 
had no chance of using their weapons. Mbps wj 
knocked down by a stone, and on "P ^ 

stabbed in the shoulder, but he managed to get to the 

'’°The marines in the boats opened fire to help their 
comrades, four of whom were down. 

Whilst Cook faced the natives, no harm came to 
him, but he now turned his back on them to order Ae 
marines to cease fire. He was at once stabbed m the 
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On 4 February they set sail intending once more to 
sun^ey tlic islands before setting off nortli. 

They sailed round Hawaii but gales made their pro- 
gress sloiVj and on the 8tli they found that the foremast 
of tlie Resolution had given way. At first they thought 
that they could find a good anchorage on the east coast, 
but this proved impossible. So once more they made 
for Kealakekua Bay. 

Their return was a surprise to the natives, and seems 
to have aroused some suspicion as to the reasons for 
this unexpected change of plans. However, there were 
no open signs of enmity, and the work on the new mast 
and on repairing the sails was allowed to go on without 
opposition. 

The first indication of trouble came when the water 
barrels were taken to the well. The natives crowded 
round and were armed with stones and looked angiy’. 
But the Chiefs ordered them away. 

Then there was another disturbance about small 
tliefts from the Discovery which caused Captain Cook 
some imeasiness. 

On the 14th a much more serious theft happened 
when the^ cutter belonging to the Discovery was taken. 
Cook decided that firm action was necessary. His idea 
seems to have been to get one of the Chiefs on board 
and hold lum as hostage until the cutter was restored 
and the thieves punished. 

He landed tvith Lieutenant Philfips and a party of 
nine marines. They marched at once to the village 
where the Chief Tereeoboo Uved. At Cook’s invitation 
the Chief agreed to go aboard the Resolution, but on 
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^kht Hundred Miles in an Open Boat 

Shacklcton set out on what -svould 
stead of d ' Srcatest Polar journey ever made; in- 
'vhich fated to lead a boat party 

t^Jere the most heroic voyages of whieh 

^<^cords. The nearest approach to it was the 
^eWevement of Bligh of the Bounty when he 
^oa.tt^'^ crew across 3500 miles of sea in an open 
sea whereas Bligh was crossing a warm 

j backlcton had to face the tempestuous seas of the 
arctic in gale conditions. 

IS original plan had been to land on the ice-bound 
ores of the Weddell Sea, cross the Antarctic Con- 
sent by sledge, and then to be met on the other side 
the Ross Sea by anotlier ship. The distance is about 
looo miles. He took charge of the Weddell Sea Party 
the Endurance, a barquentine-rigged ship of about 
350 tons. 


They sailed from London on i August 1914. Three 
days later Great Britain declared war on Germany. 
Shackleton immediately placed himself and his crew 
at the disposal of the Admiralty, but in reply he received 
a telegram telling him to proceed on his expedition. 

The voyage to Buenos Ayres was uneventful; they 
left there on 26 October, and set sail for South Georgia, 
an island of which, we shall hear much more in this 
narrative. \ 
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back, and as he fell with his face into the water, the 
crowd set up a great shout and rushed forward. ^ 

All this had been seen from the Resolution, but it was 
impossible to give aid; the boats were already near the 
beach and so dense was the crowd that any attempt to 
use the ship’s guns would have proved as fatal to the 
shore-party as to the natives. 

Strong parties from both ships ^vere landed and re- 
stored order, but it was some days before they were 
able to recover some of the remains of the leader. 

So perished one of the great seamen of the world. 
Feiv men have added so much to our knowledge as 
Captain Cook, but he was so admired by his men in a 
period when life at sea was hard and often cruel, that 
his loss to them was like a personal tragedy. 
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Eight Hundred Miles in an Open Boat 

In Sir Ernest Shackleton set out on what would 
have proved the greatest Polar journey ever made; in- 
stead of doing that he was fated to lead a boat party 
which made one of the most heroic voyages of which 
there are records. The nearest approach to it was the 
arnazing achievement of Bligh of the Bounty when he 
navigated his crew across 3500 miles of sea in an open 
boat to safety. But whereas Bligh was crossing a warm 
sea, Shackleton had to face the tempestuous seas of the 
Antarctic in gale conditions. 

His original plan had been to land on the ice-bound 
shores of the Weddell Sea, cross the Antarctic Con- 
tinent by sledge, and then to be met on the other side 
in the Ross Sea by another ship. The distance is about 
1 800 miles. He took charge of the Weddell Sea Party 
in the Endurance, a barquentine-rigged ship of about 
350 tons. 

They sailed from London on i August 1914. Three 
days later Great Britain declared war on Germany. 
Shackleton immediately placed himself and his crew 
at the disposal of the Admiralty, but in reply he received 
a telegram telling him to proceed on his expedition. 

The voyage to Buenos Ayres was uneventfiil; they 
left there on 26 October, and set sail for South Georgia, 
an island of which we shall hear much more in this 
narrative. 
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South Georgia is a small but very movmtainous is- 
land almost due east of Gape Horn; it is the most 
southerly British possession, but is chiefly used as a 
whaling station by Norwegian companies. Here 
Shackleton spent about a month in making his final 
arrangements, and seeing that everything was in good 
order on board the Endurance. 



On 5 December 1914 they headed south for the 
Weddell Sea. Ice was the great problem they had to 
face. Hoiv far would they be able to get before being 
stopped? Much depended on the answer to that 
question. 

The Antarctic Continent consists of a roughly cir- 
cular-shaped land area, ice-covered of course, \\dth a 
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fringe of pack-ice \\"hich is always on the move, and 
varies from month to month in thickness and extent. 
As you will see on the map, tliis fringe covers a large 
area of the Weddell Sea, but if weather conditions are 
good, it does not offer quite such a barrier as in bad 
weather or in very severe cold. At times the pack is 
loose, and then a ship can make its way without much 
danger; at others the pack thickens and then it is 
dangerous; great pressure is caused by one mass of 
ice coming up against another; great blocks of ice get 
piled up like the walls of a canyon. This constandy 
changing nature of the pack makes navigation a matter 
of considerable skill and judgment. 

The Endurance sailed into the Weddell Sea from the 
east and gradually made its way towards the coast of 
Goats Land. You must remember that it was summer 
in those parts while it was winter in England, and 
they wanted to get as far as possible before winter 
conditions set in, and the ship would be imprisoned in 
the ice. 

About the middle of January 1915 they found it im- 
possible to make further way through the pack-ice, so 
the fires in the engine rooms were allowed to go 
out, and the crew began their preparations for tiie 
winter. 

Now the ice which surrounded them was moving 
steadily, and of course the ship drifted with the ice in 
whatever direction ithappened to be going. Shackleton 
was worried because the unexpectedly bad ice con- 
ditions had prevented him taking the ship as far as he 
had planned, and now they were at the mercy of the 
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drift. In. the spring she would be free aga^j gp 

depended on whereabouts she got out ot ® |,arted, 
day by day the course of the drift rvas careh^y 
and on the map you see that at the 
March the Endurance began to zigzag away o 

land. _ _ 'reless 

It is interesting to compare the possibilities ot ' 
in 1915 -with those in 1938. The Argentine 
had promised to send out a special time-sigu 3 l 
New Year Island, but the ship’s apparatus 'iv^ 
to pick it up. In 1938 some Russian scientists 
adrift on an ice-floe in the Arctic Sea, and were able 
send out messages which resulted in their reswe. 
Shackleton had been able to do the same, this story 


would have had a very different ending. 

The %vinter months were full of activity. The 
scientists collected specimens and made their observa- 
tions; the dog teams were got into condition; and as 
long as there was sufiicicnt light, the crew played 
football on the ice. 


By the beginning of May the sun had set for the 
winter; the temperature was at that period about 
15 degrees below zero Fahrenheit. The month passed 
widiout noticeable incident; the ship, gripped by the 
ice-floe, drifted nordi-north-cast, but with many a turn 
on her tracks as the course marked on the map shotvs. 
The rate of drift varied according to the strength of 
the trind; thus, for instance, the ship travelled 39 miles 

in &VC days of June. t i r t. 

In July tbc>' could once more look for the return of 
daylight, and it vras then that the first serious pressure 
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on the ship began. Suddenly a lane might open out 
in the ice, and then as quickly close up again, the two 
sides pressing together and raising great blocks of ice 
on either side. There were weird noises; at one moment 
there would be a sound like heavy, distant surf; then 
niight come a series of cracks, and sounds like cannon 
going off. A careful look-out had to be kept all the 
time in case the rudder was endangered, or the dog 
kennels on the ice threatened. 

It was not until September that Shackleton began 
to get anxious about the power of the ship to withstand 
the increasing pressure. They were now drifting into 
the most dangerous part of the Weddell Sea where the 
pressure was exceptionally severe. Photographs of the 
Endurance at this period present curious positions ; one 
shows her heeled over as if she were just going to lie 
on her side; in another taken a short distance off at 
another stage the masts can be seen just sticking above 
a mass of ice blocks. 

A leader looks ahead, and Shacldeton was taking no 
chances. He made all the necessary arrangements for 
leaving the ship in a sudden emergency; every man 
knew what he would have to do. Stores were over- 
hauled and got ready. Still he hoped that the pressure 
would slacken. 

On 24 October came the first sign of the end. 
Pressure of unusual strength began to be felt from three 
directions at once. Shackleton reports that “the ship 
was twisted and actually bent by the stresses. She 
began to leak dangerously at once.” The men worked 
at the pumps, but these were constantly blocked by 
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new-formed ice, so it was not easy to master the 
water. 

Three days later they had to give up any hope of 
saving the ship. Here is her captain’s description. 
“The attack of the ice reached its climax at 4 p.m.' 
The ship was hove stern up by the pressure, and the 
dri\nng floe, moving laterally across the stem, spht 
the rudder and tore out the rudder-post and stem- 
post. The decks were breaking upwards, and the water 
was pouring in below.” 

. One of the crew tells of the last scene. “ Nov. 2 1 . 
This evening, as we were lying in our tents, we heard 
the Boss call out, ‘ She’s going, boys ! ’ We were out in 
a second and up on the look-out station and other 
points of vantage, and, sure enough, there was our 
poor ship a. mile and a half away struggling in her 
death agony. She went do\vn bows first, her stem 
raised in the air. She then gave one quick dive and 
the ice closed over her for ever. I doubt if there iv'as 
not one amongst us who did not feel some personal 
emotion when the Boss said, sadly and quietly, ‘She’s 
gone, boys’.” 

A glance at the map will show how desperate their 
position was at that time. The nearest inhabited settle- 
ment was at least a thousand miles a^vay. There was 
land to the west of them, Graham Land, with a number 
of islands off it, but they would be little better off there 
than on the ice. Shacldeton decided, however, to 
sledge westwards in the hope .of getting on to firm 
ground. The ice they were on was always breaking up, 
and there was the constant anxiety of what might 
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happen if a crack opened on the floe on which they 
pitched their first camp; Ocean Camp they called it. 

They had soon to give up the idea of sledging. The 
broken nature of the surface, and the frequent cracking 
of the floes, made progress impossible. So reluctantly 
they pitched Patience Gamp, to wait until the drift 
should bring them to open water. With all the ingenuity 
of sailors they made themselves as comfortable as 
possible in their new home. They added to their re- 
stricted rations by Idlling some seals and penguins, 
but the food had to be carefully husbanded as the 
future was so uncertain. 

As they neared the open sea, so the ice became more 
broken, and the risks greater. Watch had to be kept 
day and night to give warning of any sudden cracks, 
and on one occasion one opened between two of the 
tents. At the beginning of April they were camped on a 
triangular floe with sides measuring 90 by 100 by 
120 yards. The channels of water were not wide enough 
or sufficiently free of ice blocks to let them launch their 
three boats until 9 April 1915. 

The voyage was full of danger; they had to steer a 
way between floes and submerged ice, and often they 
could not see far ahead as cliffs of ice cut them off. 
At night they camped on the biggest floe they could 
find; but they seldom had a night of complete rest. 
On one occasion, for instance, the floe cracked right 
across, cutting off Shackleton’s tent from the rest of 
the camp, but quick action saved him. But by 12 
April they were in clear water, and they set their, 
course for Elephant Island. -Three days later they 
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landed on that inhospitable shore; the first men to 
do so. Their sensations are well described by 
ShacHeton. 

“Some of the men were reeling about the beach ^ 
if they had found an unlimited supply of alcoholic 
liquor. They were laughing uproarously, picking up 
stones and letting handfuls of pebbles trickle between 
their fingers like misers gloating over hoarded gold. 
The smiles and laughter, %vhich caused cracked lips 
to bleed a&esh, and the gleeful exclamations at the 
sight of two live seals on the beach made me think for 
a moment of that glittering hour of childhood when 
the door is open at last and the Christmas-tree in all 
its wonder bursts upon the vision.” 

They were on firm land, and could sleep undis- 
turbed, but they were still many hundreds of miles 
firom men, and their only means of navigation was 
three small boats. 

The weather was bad. That season of the year is 
almost the worst south of Gape Horn, and their bleak 
island offered little good shelter; the beach was the 
only place for camp as precipitous cliffs rose high 
above them. So they made the most sheltered camp 
they could, and discussed the next step. 

They could expect no relief, for no one Would dream 
of looking for them on Elephant Island. They would 
have to look for help themselves. The nearest port was 
in the Falkland Islands, a distance of 540 nules, but it 
would have been a hopeless task to get there by boat, 
as it would have to beat up against the prevailing 
north-westerly wind all the way. The only alternative 
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was South Georgia, 800 miles away, but in the area of 
the west winds, and so easier to reach. 

'Hiey decided to make tlie attempt in the James 
Caird, the largest of their three boats. Shackleton 
picked on five men to go witli him. A decking was 
improvised with sailcloth to give some shelter. Stores 
were selected to keep six men ^vefor one month. Every 
possible care was t^en to make the boat as seaworthy 
as. possible, but no one knew better than Shackleton 
that they were setting out on a dangerous adventure. 

The James Caird was launched on 24. April 1916, and 
the littie crew of six were watched by the band of men 
on the beach as they got under sail. 

“The tale of the next sixteen days is one of supreme 
strife amid heaving waters.” So wrote Shackleton 
when he was able to look back on that amazing voyage. 

A few sentences from his account will give some idea 
of what they endured. 

"Cramped in our narrow quarters and continually 
wet by the spray, we suffered severely from cold 
throughout the journey. We fought the seas and the 
winds and at the same time had a daily struggle to 
keep ourselves alive. At times we were in dire peril. 
Generally we were upheld by the knowledge that we 
were making progress towards the land where we 
would be, but there were days and nights when we 
lay hove to, drifting across the storm-whitened seas. 

So small was our boat and so great were the seas that 
often our sail flapped idly in the calm between the 
crests of two waves. Then we would climb the next 
slope and catch the fuU fury of the gale where the 
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carry them. We met an old man, who started as if he 
had seen the Devil Iiimself and gave us no time to ask 
any question. He hurried away. Then we came to the 
wharf, where the man in charge stuck to his station. 
I asked him if the manager was in the house. 

‘Yes’, he said as he stared at us. 

‘We would like to see him’, said I. 

‘Who are you?’ he asked. 

‘We have lost our ship and come over the island’, I 
replied. 

‘You have come over the island?’ he said in a tone 
of entire disbelief. The man went towards the manager’s 
house and we followed Iiim.” 

Needless to say, once the first surprise was over, all 
at the whaling station gave the returned explorers a 
wonderful reception. A ship was sent round to fetch 
off the three men and the James Caird. 

Shackleton’s thoughts were hardly ever off the party 
on Elephant Island, and he set to work energetically 
to find means of rescuing them. How he did that, 
after many setbacks, and how they had fared mean- 
time, you must read for yourself in his own book. 
South. What has been told here will suffice to show that 
another great record of heroism had been added to the 
world’s story. 
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they felt that their boat would scarcely stand the strain 
even if they had a rudder. 

Two of the men were clearly so weak that they 
could not possibly face the climb, so they had to be 
left behind with a third to look after them. They 
beached the boat, and by turning her over, made a 
good shelter. 

On 19 May the other three set off. They knew that 
the interior of the island was moimtainous, but they 
had no conception of what lay before them. Had they 
been in full strength the task would have been con- 
siderable, but in their weakened condition they 
achieved a remarkable journey. No one had ever 
Crossed before so they had to find the route as they 
went, and several times they had to retrace their steps 
as they came up against obstacles which they could 
not surmount. They crossed glaciers, cHmbed mountain 
ridges, staggered through deep snow, and finally had 
to get doivn a waterfall by means of a rope. Then at 
long last they came in sight of the whaling station. 
^Vhat happened is worth telling in Shackleton’s oivn 
words. 

“Our beards were long and owe hair was matted. 
We were tmwashed and the garments that we had 
worn for nearly a year without a change'were tattered 
and stained. Three more unpleasant-looking ruffians 
could hardly have been imagined. Down we hurried,' 
and when quite close to the station we met two small 
boys. I asked these lads where the manager’s house 
was situated. They did not answer. They gave us one 
look, then they ran from us as fast as their legs would 
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carry them. We met an old man, who started as if he 
had seen the Devil himself and gave us no time to ask 
any question. He hmried away. Then we came to the 
wharf, where the man in charge stuck to his station. 
I asked him if the manager was in the house. 

‘Yes’, he said as he stared at us. 

‘We would like to see him’, said I. 

‘Who are you?’ he asked. 

‘We have lost our ship and come over the island’, I 
replied. 

‘You have come over the island?’ he said in a tone 
of entire disbelief. The man went towards the manager’s 
house and we followed him.” 

Needless to say, once the first surprise was over, all 
at the whaling station gave the returned explorers a 
wonderful reception. A ship was sent round to fetch 
off the three men and the James Caird. 

Shackleton’s thoughts were hardly ever off the party 
on Elephant Island, and he set to work energetically 
to find means of rescuing them. How he did that, 
after many setbacks, and how they had fared mean- 
time, you must read for yourself in his own book. 
South. What has been told here will suffice to show that 
another great record of heroism had been added to the 
world’s story. 
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